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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
SCRIPTURE PIECES. 
I. 


Far o’er the glades 
Stretch the tall shades ; 


Steeple and tower ; 
©! be thy smile 
Brighter the while, 
Still to beguile 

The dark hour. 


E’en as the day 
Weareth awa 


Of the rough blast ; 
Ere the light close, 
LIVING AGE, 





VvoL. 1, 25 


Let thy repose 
Steal o’er the woes 
Of the past. 


Sin doth beguile, 
Grieve and defile ; 


Still must we suffer the fever a while, 


Deadly and sore ; 
Yet on thy breast 
Calmly we rest, 
Welcome and blest, 

Evermore. 


From the far sky 
List to our cry ; 


Low at thy footstool thy children shall lie ; 


Till the sweet day 
When the freed soul 
From earth’s control, 
Seeks her bright goal 

Far away. 
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MEMORY 


II. 


Till the heavens be no more they shall not awake. 
Jub xiv. 12. 
They ’1l wake no more— their sunk eye ne’er 
behold 
The bright sun’s ray ; 
And mouldy sere-cloths, damp and chill, enfold 
Their clay-cold, drear decay. 


They ’ll wake no more — those withering fingers 
ne’er 
Their forms adorn, 
Nor weave the tresses of that mildewy hair, 
As erst with chaplets worn. 


They ’ll wake no more — each clear voice silent 
now, 
Long since so gay ; 
Nor whisper low the soon-forgotten vow, 
Nor frame those lips to pray. 


They ’ll wake no more —those bony feet have 
trod 
A pathway still ; 
Returned the trembling spirit to its God, 
For changeless joy, or ill. 


They *ll wake no more—until the heavens 
around 
Shall melt away ; 
Until the blast of that last trumpet sound 
To hail the judgment day. 


They ’ll waken then — I see the green sod heave, 
Now open wide ; 

The livid dead prepare their couch to leave, 
Long resting side by side. 


They ’ll waken then. O God! my soul prepare, 
My flesh renew ; 

The glorious rising of thy saints to share, 
Thy face in bliss to view. 





iil. 
Clear shining after rain. — 2 Sam. xxxiii. 4. 


The wind doth moan, and the cold rain fall, 
And the garden blooms no more ; 
But the dark clouds fly 
O’er the winter sky, 
And the sweet flowers now that decaying lie 
Shall the spring restore. 


So care may come with a blighting breath, 
And the hopes of life decline ; 
But the tear and sigh 
With the hour flit by, 
As the wind and rain from the cloudy sky, 
*Neath the bright sunshine. 


And Death his shadowy wing shall spread 
O’er the young head, fair and gay ; 
As the flower shall fade 
*Neath its baneful shade, 
His youth in the bed that the worms invade 
For the mouldering prey. 


In vain the wind and the rain shall beat 
O’er the dreamless sleeper there ; 





IN MUSIC.—MOONRISE. 


Though many a year 

Shall the winter sere 
Return with the howling tempest drear, 

To the sons of care. 


Howl on — for the winds be calm to him, 
And his grave sweep softly o’er ; 
On his darkened eyes 
Shall a dawning rise — 
The sun of a cloudless paradise, 
To set in storms no more. 
Cloydagh. 8. F. A. C. 





From the Golden Spell. 
MEMORY IN MUSIC. 


Ir was an ancient melody, 
A song of other years ; 
I heard with joy, yet seemed to feel 
Upon my heart in sadness steal 
Forgotten smiles and tears ! 


For when she sang that song to me, 
That little mournful lay, 
We thought that life would always seem 
As beautiful — as bright a dream, 
As soothed our hearts that day. 


She never sang that song again — 
Her dream of life was o’er ; 
Yet oft amidst the weary strife 
And ceaseless toil of busy life 
I hear its tones once more ! 


It sounds — the little mournful strain — 
As then, in other years ;— 

I hear with joy — and yet I feel 

Upon my heart in sadness steal 
Remembered smiles and tears, 





From Household Words. 
MOONRISE. 


A MAN stood on a barren mountain peak 
In the night, and cried: ** O, world of heavy 
gloom ! 
O, sunless world! O, universal tomb ! 
Blind, cold, mechanic sphere, wherein I seek 
In vain for life and love, till hope grows weak 
And falters towards chaos! Vast, blank 
doom ! 
Huge darkness in a narrow prison-room ! 
Thou art dead — dead !”” Yet, ere he ceased to 
speak, 


Across the level ocean in the east 
The moon-dawn grew ; and all that mountain 
side 
Rose, newly-born from empty dusk. Fields, 
trees, 
And deep glen-hollows, as the light increased, 
med vital; and, from heaven bare and 
wide, 
The moon’s white soul looked over lands and 
seas. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
MORALS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH.* 


FIRST PAPER. 


Ir we were asked what was at present the 
most promising quality for a popular historian, 
we should say a talent for skilful depreciation. 
We forget the faults of our great men as long 
as they are with us, and as long as they are 
practically useful ; but, when they are dead, 
we sum up their characters with more cautious 
equity, and take care that the blemishes are 
not forgotten. Incredulous of panegyric, we 
look upon characters painted without faults as 
on portraits painted without shadows. All 
men have faults; they are incomplete, or at 
least they are unreal, without them ; and this 
general certainty is perpetually present to us 
when we hear of superhuman reputations, 
To distrust all excessive developments of char- 
acter, to interpret the men and women of 
other times by the moderate temper of our 
own, and to bring their lives within the 
moral scope and comprehension of general 
readers, is the first necessity of an historian 
who expects to be believed. If possible he 
must describe them as they really were; at 
any rate he must describe them as human 
beings — with lights and shadows like the 
rest of us. If he can find their real faults, 
that is the best; if the undiscriminating 
hero-worship of their contemporaries has left 
him without the means of discovering the 
real faults, he must make up the deficiency 
with a judicious coloring of doubt, suspicion, 
and insinuation. 

Accordingly, while there is much diligent 
research and careful criticism —_— 
among our modern writers, we look with less 
success among them for a recognition of such 
a thing as human nobleness, or for expressions 
of warm admiration, except it be of the stray 
good actions of some generally bad person, 
who requires to be raised rather than depre- 
ciated. There is no popular demand for such 
feeling, and therefore we do not find it. In- 
tellectual inequalities are admitted because 
they cannot be denied; but, morally, the 
general opinion seems to be that men kee 
tolerably near a common standard, of whic 
the lowest scarcely falls short, and which the 
highest but slightly exceeds. In the saint 
of the hagiographer, or the hero of the poet, 
there was no possibility of fault; the saint 
could not sin, the hero could not be little: 
their natures did not admit of such things, 


* Memoirs of the Life and Times of Sir Christo- 
on Hatton, K.G. By Sir Harris Nicolas, G. C., 

-G. 8vo. 1853. 

Lives of the Devereux Earls of Essex, in the 
Reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. By 
the Hon. Walter Bourchier Devereux. 2 vols., 
8vo. Murray. 1853. 

History of England. By the Rev. John Lingard, 
D.D. A New Edition. Dolman. 1851. 





and therefore they were free from them. The 
same method of argument appears now with 
the reverse-conclusion. All men have faults 
and, therefore, saints and heroes had. These 
ideal characters have no existence in this 
practical world ; and man has, in all times 
and places, been much what we now find him. 

We are not saying that this tone of thought 
is universal, or that all who show it, show it 
in an equal degree ; but with writers who call 
themselves moderate, who affect to be above 
party spirit, and take philosophical views of 
things, we can foretell the estimate which they 
will torm of the disputed characters in history, 
with as much certainty as we can tell what 
Surius or the Benedictines will say of a saint. 

The methods by which a character, sup- 
posed to be over-estimated, is ‘* taken down,” 
vary with the powers of the writer. ‘The 
first, and most difficult, is by altering the 
perspective and oe ap the proportions, 
One of the chief boasts of modern historians 
is their scrupulousness and accuracy about 
facts ; to misstate a fact where the writer has 
an opportunity of knowing the real circum- 
stances of it is a serious offence, and is recog- 
nized on all sides as being so. But men who 
will not say anything which is false, are less 
careful to say the whole of what is true, and 
though it be wrong to misstate, it is not so 
decidedly wrong to omit. It may be true that 
there is no such thing as an absolutely fault- 
less character. In all human lives there may 
be found detached actions, momentary yield- 
ings to strong temptations, which will not bear 
scrutiny. Perhaps in all men there may be 
some permanently weak side on which they are 
liable to surprise ; but the opinion which we 
are to form of such men, on the whole, depends 
on the proportion which the unsound bears to 
the sound ; and of this, of course, there may 
be every degree. Now suppose the faulty part 
forms some five per cent. of the entire result, 
and that, in consequence of the vastly prepon- 
derating goodness, this small fraction has been 
overlooked, or pardoned, or forgotten, how easy 
it must be for a skilful person, writing long 
after, when the value of the service done is 
less nT appreciated, to rake the five 
faults into light again, to insist upon them, 
to drag them into prominence ; and treating 
them as if they were characteristics, and inter- 
preting with them whatever is obscure in the 
general story, to fling a shadow over the whole: 
of it. And then, though nothing has been: 
said which is positively untrue, what amount: 
of truth is there likely to be in the resulting 
estimate? Macaulay’s character of Cranmer 
may be taken as the most successful instance 
of a proceeding of this kind, or Dr. Lingard’s 
of the reformers generally. 

Another method, requiring less skill, and 
therefore of more general employment, is the 
suggestion of motives. It is wrong to inventa. 
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fact, or even to hazard the assertion of a fact, 
without definite evidence; but, with bad 
evidence or with good, with any or with 
none, we find our historians laying down the 
reasons why this or that action was done, 
with as much peremptoriness, and certainty, 
as if they had shared the most intimate con- 
fidence of the performers. Mr. Tytler and 
Miss Strickland are as well acquainted with 
the secret springs of action in Lord Burleigh 
and Sir Francis Walsingham as if they had 
been present at the dissection of their con- 
sciences, 

Again, with -— in which party feeling 
has run high, there is no difficulty in procur- 
ing contemporary authority, apparently re- 
spectable, in proof of contradictory conclu- 
sions. Calumnies, which, in quiet times, 
would be passed over with contempt, are 
caught at by the credulity of better natures, 
when rendered sensitive by political or theo- 
logical animosity; and facts on either side 
are magnified or diminished, are asserted or 
denied, not from any careful examination of 
the evidence on which they rest, but because 
each party finds it impossible to believe its 
own side less than excellent, and its opponents 
less than infamous. It is, therefore, ex- 
tremely difficult, even with the most single- 
minded intention, to distinguish, at such 
times, between the true and the false; and 
the question is no longer of the evidence itself, 
but of the character of those by whom it is 
given. 

It is easy to see therefore how, by a dexter- 
ous person, the same general features may be 
made to wear expressions strangely op 
site, without any direct or obvious violation 
‘of truth. The party histgrian, who believes 
his own side and disbeliéves the other, in- 
clines the scale by the mere choice of his 
witnesses, ‘The moderate philosopher, dif- 
fident of humanity, but not despairing of it, 
strikes the balance between the opposing evi- 
dences ; seeing truth on both sides, he com- 
passionates and despises the blindness with 
which they attack and malign each other ; 
and, pruning off all extreme statements, and 
taming down all extravagances, whether of 
hatred or of love, he brings the actors in the 
great life-drama before us so bare of charac- 
-teristics that the species can no longer be rec- 
~ognized, the eagle looking much like the vul- 
ture, and the wolf like the hound. And we 
-remark another curious feature in modern 
histories : wherever an action can bear more 
ithan one interpretation, the benefit of the 
doubt is almost uniformly given to those who 
. are generally known to a bad, and refused to 
‘those who had a better right w ask for it. 
Writer after writer goes on repeating that 
Elizabeth murdered the Jesuits, when they 
know, or ought to know, that no Jesuit was 
ever proceeded against, except as‘a conspira- 
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tor and a traitor; but her conduct admits of 
being represented as religious persecution, and 
they catch at the opportunity. Dr. Robert- 
son thinks it more likely that the English 
ministers furged the documents which im- 
plicated the Queen of Scots in Babington’s 
conspiracy, than that she herself, whom he 
acknowledged to have been a murderer and an 
adulteress, could have been a party to it. 
These are but two instances of a thousand, 
and we bring them forward here as no more 
than examples of a particular manner of 
writing history, which, for the last century, 
has been generally prevalent, and which men 
of the highest reputation have unhappily sanc- 
tioned by their practice. 

The actions of men form their characters ; 
but their characters, again, interpret their 
actions ; and we cannot understand history 
unless we consent to except the impressions 
formed of character by such contemporary liy- 
ing persons as were competent to form an 
opinion. The mere record of actions will for- 
everlead us astray. They are all embedded, so 
to say, in a series of circumstances out of which 
they have arisen, and which no effort of im- 
agination will ever thoroughly reproduce ; and 
we must either take the impression which was 
then produced by them, or give up history in 
despair. Nor, indeed. if human nature be no 
more than what, by the modern spirit of de- 
preciation, it is made to appear, is there any 
reason why we should care for it. If there 
neither is nor ever has been anything in man- 
kind which it is possible heartily or humbly 
to admire — if we are all but little beings, 
the best of us tainted with meanness, or only 
exempt from it when exempted by circum- 
stances from temptation — surely the story of 
our doings had better die with ourselves, 
It is not well to moralize over our infirmities, 
and learn to content ourselves with a petty 
standard because it has never heen tran- 
scended. We had better go elsewhere for our 
lessons of obedience — go to the meaner or- 
ganizations — the flower, the bird, or the 
beast — and learn of them, who never break 
the laws of their being, how better to fulfil 
ours. 

What we have said is intended as an in- 
troduction to a subject on which it is impos- 
sible to enter without a certain feeling of 
shame that it should be necessary to enter on 
itatall. If calumnies against the living be 
offences which the better sort of mankind will 
all unite with the injured persons in resenting 
and punishing, we cannot see that those who 
are unable to protect their own reputation 
are disentitled to the general protection 
which we extend to one another, or that, be- 
cause men are dead, it has become lawful to 
— evil of them with impunity. Slander is 
slander still; it is still an outcoming of the 
same mean, miserable spirit which is unable 
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to endure the reproach of greatness. The 
offence is the same, with the same moral tur- 
pitude ; or, if there be any difference, to speak 
evil of the dead is the baser of the two ; they 
cannot turn and defend themselves ; and the 
meanness is enhanced by cowardice. It is 
time that the sense of the public should awake 
to a more just feeling of this; there is an in- 
sidious pleasure in depreciation, which re- 
quires us all to be on our most careful guard 
against it; and we cannot surround ourselves 
with too many securities. If it had been gen- 
erally felt to be as dishonorable as it really is 
to throw about offensive insinuations which 
cannot be maintained, we should not have 
found men of so high a character as those 
whom we shall presently have to call in ques- 
tion, in a position so discreditable to them. 

It is well known that, early in the reign of 
Elizabeth, charges against her character, of a 
detestable kind, were widely circulated both 
in England and on the Continent. A young 
unmarried queen, with no near male relations, 
and, from the necessity of her position, sur- 
rounded by men with whom she was in close 
and constant intercourse, could, at no time in 
the history of the world, have hoped to escape 
without insolent remarks being made upon 
her. It is ‘*the dower’’ of ladies in high 
position, ‘* that, be they as chaste as ice, as 
ge as snow, they shall not escape calumny.”’ 

n the sinks and cesspools of society there are 
always filthy lips to speak and filthy ears to 
listen. But the causes which would operate 
at all times in producing some degree of such 
abomination, were stimulated a thousand-fold 
in the case of Elizabeth, from the circum- 
stances under which she was called to the 
throne. As she was the hope of the Reform- 
ers, so she soon became the detestation of the 
Catholics, and in her own person was the ob- 
ject of the animosity of three-fourths of Eu- 
rore. Three-fourths of Europe formed an audi- 
ence ready prepared to hear and to believe the 
worst which could be said of her, and such 
an audience will never long want lips to speak 
to them. And, therefore, when we find that 
offensive things actually were said, we are to 
remember that something of the kind inevita- 
bly would be said. ‘There is no occasion to be 
surprised ; it is only what we might be quite 
certain beforehand we should find somewhere 
if we looked long enough and close enough. 

Even Queen Mary had not escaped from 
attacks of the same description. Obscene 
ballads had been scattered about the London 
“treets, accusing her of being with child by 
Gardiner ; and there was no public person on 
either side of whom slanders of the wildest 
kind were not everywhere circulated and 
believed. Elizabeth's bishops and ministers 
were described by Cardinal Allen as “ the 
very refuse of the worst sort of mortal men ; 
infamous, amorous apostates, heretics, who, 
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by their insatiable covetousness and concupi- 
scence, have made lamentable havoc, waste 
and destruction, of the ancientest and honora- 
blest spiritual state in Christendom’’ (Ad/en’s 
Admonition). ‘The particular charge of un- 
chastity, so easy to bring and so hard to dis- 
prove, was flung to and fro with the most 
utter recklessness, All the leading reformers 
— Luther, Calvin, Theodore Beza, Knox, and 
Cranmer —are described by Romanist writers 
as monsters of profligacy and lust ; and chastity 
being the especial virtue of the Catholics, and 
unchastity therefure, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the especial vice of the Protestants, 
the virgin Queen Elizabeth, proud and osten- 
tatious of her virginity, must have been an 
incredible and intolerable spectacle to those 
who regarded virginity as their own peculiar 
grace. Accordingly no efforts were spared, 
no filth was left unthrown, to defile her; in 
her purity she was the scandal of Catholicism, 
and, for the credit of the cause, it was neces- 
sary to envelop her in infamy. So the work 
went on, ‘The mean and the base invented ; 
the foolish and the bigoted listened and be- 
lieved ; and the unprincipled and the cun- 
ning caught up the useful instrument to 
further their own intrigues. She must be un- 
chaste, and so she was; that was the argu- 
ment. Cardinal Allen himself employs it in 
his pastoral exhortation of the English to re- 
bellion, ‘* She is a caytif,”’ he says, ‘‘ under 
God’s and Holy Church's curse; given up to 
a reprobate sense and hardness of heart, and 
therefore her open enormities and secret 
wickednesses must needs be great and not 
numerabie.’? At the night meetings of con- 
spirators, behind the closed gates of the mu- 
tinous Catholic gentlemen, in the back rooms 
of the houses of the ambassadors of the 
Catholic powers, the slander manufactory 
went forward. From thence the precious pro- 
ductions flowed out over Europe to feed the 
hatred of the Spaniards, and to be the court 
gossip of the courtesans who were the compan- 
ions of Catherine de Medicis. And now such 
of them as (thanks to the virtue of the paper) 
have survived three hundred years — being 
made venerable, we suppose, by age, and 
therefore entitled to respect—are quoted 
among ourselves as serious authorities. The 
name of Nicholas Saunders, among others, 
will be found at the foot of many pages of 
Lingard. His name passes muster as a con- 
temporary authority ; a clergymen in high 
sition, &c., &c., as much entitled to 
Pelieved as anybody else; and no one com- 
plains ; yet, whoever will submit to the offen- 
sive process of reading Saunders’ book, will. 
find him gravely stating that in the English 
Liturgies prayers to Elizabeth were inserted 
in the place of the old prayers to the Virgin ; 
that Anne Boleyn was a public courtesan at 
Paris; that she was the mistress of Francis. 
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I., and not the wife only, but the daughter 
of Henry. Saunders was but one of a thou- 
sand, and he paid for his share in this ill 
business by a miserable death in the bogs of 
Treland. It were better charity to let his 
lies follow him, and to leave him the less to 
answer for. 

Such were the sources, and such were the 
only sources, of these calumnies. Itis easy to 
understand how they arose ; it is easy to con- 
jecture the uses which were made of them. 
In England they never appeared upon the sur- 
face, but they passed to and fro in the under- 
currents of society, finding a welcome among 
traitors and assassins, and trodden under-foot 
with disgust and scorn wherever they crossed 
the path of an honorable man. Accident 
from time to time betrayed their existence. 
Elizabeth herself never deigned to notjce 
them, but we find accounts of persons con- 
victed of repeating such things being whipped 
and pilloried ; al Spenser has drawn us a 
picture of-one in the court of Mercilla :— 


Then as they entered, at the screen they saw 

Some one whose tongue was for his trespass vile 

Nailed to a post ; adjudged so by law, 

For that therewith he falsely did revile, 

And foul blaspheme that queen for forged guile ; 

Both with bold speeches which he blazed had 

And with lewd poems which he did compile ; 

For the bold title of a poet bad 

He on himself had téen, and railing rhymes had 
sprad. 


The reception which such productions met 
with abroad varied with the disposition of 
the several courts towards England at various 
times. AtSpain they were never anything 
but welcome, And Sir Harris Nicolas quotes 
Catherine de Medici as writing to de la Mothe 
Fenelon : — 


Et pour venir au poinct ; c’est que mon fils 
m’a faict dire par le Roy qu’il ne la veut jamais 
espouser, quand bien elle le voudroit, d’aultant 
qu’il 4 tousjour si mal oui parler de son hon- 
neur, et en a veu des lettres enscriptes de tous 
les ambassadeurs qui y ont esté, qu'il penseroit 
estre déshonnoré et perdre toute la reputation 
qu’il pense avoir acquise. 


The weight of this passage, however, what- 
ever it be against Elizabeth, will be somewhat 
modified by the following. It is an extract 
from a letter to Lord Burleigh, written by 
Sir Thomas Smith, who, with Walsingham, 
was in Paris negotiating the marriage to 
which Catherine is alluding above ; and from 
this letter, too, it appears that the negotia- 
tions were broken off by the Duke of Anjou, 
although not for the reason which there she 
salleges. The scene is in the garden at Blois, 
and the speakers Catherine and Walsing- 
tham : — 


Surely, saith Mr. Walsingham, it was no re- 
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ligion that made the stop in the marriage of 
Monsieur, but some other thing. — Vo, surely, 
saith she ; he never showed me any other cause. 
I assure you, Madame, saith Mr. Walsingham, I 
can marvellous hardly believe it ; for at [Gal- 
lion ?] he was so willing and well affected that 
methought it did me much good when he spake 
of the queen, my mistress. I perceived it in his 
words, in his countenance, in his gesture, and in 
all things ; but, again, when he came to Paris 
all was clean changed. —It is true, M. Am- 
bassadeur, saith she, and it made me much 
marvel at it. I bare him in hand (for it grieved 
me not a little, and the king, my son, as you 
know) that of all evil rumors and tales of 
naughty persons, such as would break the mat- 
ter [i. e., the Catholics in England], and were 
spread abroad of the queen that those he did 
believe and that made him so backward ; and I 
told him it is all the hurt that evil men can do 
to noble women and princes, to spread abroad 
lies and dishonorable tales of them ; and that we 
of all princes that be women are subject to be 
slandered wrongfully of them that be our adver- 
saries. Other hurt they cannot do us. He said 
and swore to me he gave no credit to them. He 
knew that she had so virtuously governed her 
realm this long time, that she must needs bea 
good and virtuous princess, and full of honor ; 
and other opinion of her he could not have, but 
that his conscience and his religion did trouble 
him, and nothing else. (Smith to Burleigh, 
March, 1571-2. — Diaces.) 


We cannot undertake to say in what espe- 
cial way Catherine de Medici would have rec- 
onciled her two accounts of this matter. 
Only this is clear, that if either she or her 
son had really believed what she wrote to la 
Mothe Fenelon, she would have been too glad 
to have said so to the English ambassadors , 
instead of which, we have a contradiction to 
it from her own lips, and a laborious and 
studied one. 

Such being the general condition of the 
question (if question it can be called) of the 
truth or falsehood of these stories, it is not 
without some surprise that here, in the middle 
of this enlightened, impartial, many-sided 
nineteenth century, we find a number of 
writers, supposed to be English gentlemen, 
and not, as far as we can see, to any marked 
extent deficient in a moral sense, coming 
forward to declare that in their opinion the 
importance of these ‘‘ lies and dishonorable 
tales’’ has been altogether underrated, and 
that instead of being the gossip of ‘ Liars’ 
Bench’”’ and ‘ Papists’ Corner,’* or the in- 
vention of unscrupulous politicians, they are 
the valuable recorded testimony of respecta- 
ble men. At Dr. Lingard there is no reason 
to be surprised. He of course, as the legiti- 
mate inheritor of Saunders and Allen, re- 
spects the stock to which he belongs, and 


* Two well known lounging places of the Span 





ish party in “ Paul’s.” 
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esteems the lightest word of a Catholic priest 
above a catena of all the Protestant authori- 
ties in the world. But Sir James Mackin- 
tosh's literary executor, in the Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia, is encumbered with no such prejudices, 
and to him Elizabeth's ‘ gallantries’’ were 
as shameless as they were ridiculous. Sir 
Harris Nicolas (he is dead, and we desire to 
speak with as little disrespect as possible of 
a@ man who, on the whole, was so laborious 
and useful) finds the gravest reason for ques- 
tion ‘‘ whether Elizabeth was entitled to her 
favorite designation,’ and has brought for- 
ward a mass of new and very singular evi- 
dence, which he supposes to bear against her. 
Captain Devereux more than insinuates, and 
even Lord Campbell only hopes and hesitates. 
They are all doubtful, at the best; and, 
when the character of a lady is at issue, to 
doubt is to condemn. No one professes to 
doubt on such a point, unless he believes that 
there is no longer any room for doubting. 
Explain it how we may, here are a body of 
writers of reputation and ability come for- 
ward to endorse these charges, to declare 
them, if not decisively deserving credit, yet 
certainly deserving notice. Sir H. Nicolas’ 
discoveries Lord Campbell has significantl 
inserted in a late edition of his Lives, and it 
is evident that authority such as this places 
the question on another footing. It is no 
longer the insolence of malice or treason, 
xolcoews Seouéryn zai ov Adyov, but it derives a 
substantial importance from the names of 
those who are moving it; and it has now 
become necessary to go into the question 
minutely and carefuily. Such necessity ought 
never to have arisen; and accusations re- 
flecting serious dishonor are urged, it is again 
well to remember, at the peril of the ac- 
cusers ; if they fail to substantiate them the 
dishonor candle upon themselves. The evi- 
dence of Shakspeare, and Spenser, Bacon, 
Burghleigh, Hayward, Camden, and a hun- 
dred others, the honorable testimony of the 
love of the English people, Elizabeth’s own 
word, in the title which she delighted to give 
herself, all these are to become as nothing to 
us ; all these are to be set aside as deliberate 
conscious lying, for there is no alternative. 
The English nobility, the bishops of the Eng- 
lish Church, the Parliaments, one after the 
other, in which her virgin name was paraded 
and gloried in, all these have their honor 
compromised, for they all shared in the flat- 
tery, if flattery it was; and Elizabeth’s of- 
fences, if they were offences at all, were open, 
scandalous, notorious, patent to all the world. 
The supposition is not an easy one, and it 
must be a grave mass of evidence which will 
compel us to entertain it, 

We will begin the indictment with Dr. 
Lingard in the year of King Henry’s death ; 
so early, in the opinion of the Doctor, this 
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bad daughter of a bad mother showed the 
first symptoms of her disposition to licen- 
tiousness. 

On the accession of her brother, in the win- 
ter of 1547-8, Elizabeth, being then ia her 
fifteenth year, was placed under the charge of 
her father’s last queen, Katherine Parr. All 
accounts agree in describing her as a beauti- 
ful, brilliant girl, and such of her letters as 
remain to us belonging to that period show 
her to have been a resolute and self-confident 
one. The two Seymours, the young king’s 
uncles, finding that, through the divisions of 
the Council and the necessary distractions of 
the Reformation, the way was open to their 
ambition, were not the men to let slip such an 
opportunity. The elder made himself pro- 
tector, the second set to work to rival and 
supplant him by a royal marriage. The Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, who, there is some reason to 
believe, was originally intended for Sir Thomas 
Seymour by Henry, was the first mark at 
which he aimed ; he proposed for her within 
a month of her father’s death, and received a 
peremptory refusal. He bore his disappoint- 
ment without difficulty, and, after a slight 
coquetry with her less attractive sister Mary, 
which was also discouraged, and, from the 
uncertainty of the succession, diffident for a 
moment whether he might not more prudently 
turn his attention towards Lady Jane Grey, 
he decided in the beginning of March on the 
widowed Katherine, to whom, previous to her 
marriage, he had been attached. Katherine 
was not a wise person, and proved herself, by 
her conduct in this matter, an unfit person to 
have the care of a young lady in the position 
of Elizabeth. She received the addresses of 
the Admiral with more than readiness: she 
admitted him at night into her house at Chel- 
sea, and consented to a secret marriage, which 
took place so early in her widowhood that at 
the time it was supposed that it might lead to 
fresh difficulties in the succession to the 
crown. Elizabeth could not fail to be sensible 
of the impropriety of these proceedings ; but 
at her age it was not to be expected that she 
could take a step of so marked a kind as to 
choose another home for herself, even if she 
had been at liberty to do so, which she was 
not. She continued where she was with her 
governess, Mrs. Ashley ; and it was at this 
time, if we are to believe Dr. Lingard, that 
the intimacy between herself and her rejected 
suitor assumed a culpable form. The sum of 
the charges, as they are brought forward by 
him and by others, amounts to this; that a 
criminal attachment grew up between them, 
that he entered her room at all hours when 
she was herself in bed, and he in his dressing- 
gown or other dishabille ; that he was seen 
with her in his arms, and seen taking other 
liberties with her of scarcely ambiguous char- 
acter ; that, finally, when there was no dan- 
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ger of missing her consent, he determined to 
gratify his ambition as well as his passion, 
and become after all her husband. The death 
of his wife occurring so opportunely suggested 
that means had been employed to procure it; 
or at best that she was broken-hearted by her 
husband's faithlessness. And, although sub- 
sequently Seymour’s attainder and death 
brought his projects to a premature conclusion, 
yet, on the faith of a MS. Life of the Duchess 
of Feria, Lingard brings forward a story in a 
note that this intrigue was followed by a 
child, which was secretly made away with. 
He has carefully chosen his language ; and, 
while he mutilates the evidence, keeps to the 
letter of it, and only colors it with omission 
and innuendo. Elizabeth, he allows, declared 
that the report of her pregnancy was a ‘‘ shame- 
ful slander,”’ and the birth of the child is only 
related as a rumor; but he concludes the 
account with a note in which, in his own 
—— style, he implies the accusation which 

e is afraid formally to urge. In this note he 
says :— 


Ashley and Parry (officers of Elizabeth’s house- 
hold) were true to her on this occasion, and 
could not be brought to acknowledge anything 
criminal in her conduct. When she became 
queen she rewarded them by making Parry Con- 
troller of her Household, and keeping Ashley as 
a confidential servant at court till death. 


She rewarded them — not, of course, for ab- 
staining from saying of her what was not 
true, or what they did not believe. 

For the story of the birth of the child, a 
MS. biography by an unknown writer is not 
an authority which would be received in a 
court of justice, and though Lingard relies 


largely upon it, we shall have somethin 
short H to say of the Ferias, which will throw 
a further doubt upon its value, In the mean 


time we are fortunate in possessing, we be- 
lieve, the entire authentic material out of 
which the accusation has been put together, 
preserved in the Burleigh Papers —a singular 
place to find it, if it really bore heavily 
against the character of Lord Burleigh’s mis- 
tress. 

To a young lady of high animal spirits, 
with a dislike of conventionalities, and above 
all of constraint, the house of Katherine Parr 
was a very pleasant and a very desirable 
home. Katherine herself, goodnatured and 
accomplished, really loved Elizabeth, and 
Seymour was a very handsome, agreeable 
man. Life in England generally was more 
free than we can easily imagine ; and even 
the small degree of decorum which was ob- 
served elsewhere was dispensed with at Chel- 
sea. We donot intend toascribe to Elizabeth 
any preternatural discretion, She knew that 
she was perfectly well able to take care of 
herself, and the forms by which less self-con- 
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fident people think it prudent to assist their 
weakness she was at no time in her life 
remarkable for observing. It is perfectly true 
that Seymour conducted himself most im- 
properly towards her, and yet she continued 
or a time to remain under the same roof with 
him. It is also true that the improprieties 
were all of them of a foolish and not a vicious 
description ; and that he was encouraged in 
them by his wife, a circumstance which, 
while it increased Elizabeth’s difficulty, be- 
cause she could not seriously resent it with- 
out compromising her stepmother, took away 
all occasion for serious resentment. The 
entire circumstances came out on sworn 
depositions, when Seymour was on his trial, 
and these depositions, we may as well observe, 
were taken down by Sir Thomas Smith, who 
was afterwards Elizabeth’s own private secre- 
tary. The following is from the evidence of 
Mrs. Ashley. (Haines’ Burleigh Papers). 


She saith at Chelsea, incontinent after the Ad- 
miral was married to the queen, he would come 
many mornings into the said Lady Elizabeth’s 
chamber before she was ready, and sometimes 
before she did rise ; and if she were up he would 
bid her good morrow, and ask how she did, and 
strike her on the back or the buttocks familiarly, 
and so go forth through to his lodgings ; and 
sometimes go through to the maidens, and so go 
forth ; and if she was in her bed, he would put 
open the curtains and bid her good morrow, and 
make as though he would come at her — and she 
would go further in the bed that he could not 
come at her—and one morning he strove to 
have kissed her in her bed, and this examinate 
was there, and bade him go away for shame. 
She knoweth not whether this was at Chelsea or 
at Hanworth. At Hanworth he would likewise 
come in the morning unto her grace ; but as she 


&|remembereth at all times she was up before. 


Saving two mornings, the which two mornings 
the queen came with him, and this examinate lay 
with her grace, and they tickled my Lady Eliza- 
beth in the bed, the queen and my Lord Admiral. 


So that it appears Mrs. Ashley was always 
resent at these bed-room visits; the queen 
erself frequently —and the latter assisted 

her husband in the most objectionable of all 
his familiarities — very improper certainly, 
but not in the sense which the story may con- 
vey — when only half of it is told. 


At another time at Hanworth, in the garden, 
he wrestled with her and cut her gown in a hun- 
dred pieces, being black cloth ; and when she 
came up, this examinate chid with her ; and her 
grace answered, she could not do withal, for the 
queen held her while the Admiral cut it. 


Mrs. Ashley now thought, however, that it 
was time to interfere; nothing was evidently 
to be expected from the stepmother, and she 
was obliged to take the matter into her own 
hands. She spoke tothe Admiral; told him 
that he was doing very wrong, that ‘ he had 
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caused my lady to be evil spoken of,”’ and that 
she begged he would leave off such proceed- 
ings. 

The Lord Admiral swore God’s precious soul, 
he would tell my Lord Protector how it slandered 


him ; and he would not leave it, for he meant no 
evil. 


But another occasion soon offering itself, 
her remonstrances had a better effect. 


At Seymour-place, when the queen lay there, 
he did use a while to come up every morning in 
his night-gown (dressing-gown), bare-legged in 
his slippers, when he found commonly the Lady 
Elizabeth up and at her book ; and then he would 
look in at the gallery door, and bid my Lady 
Elizabeth good morrow, and so go his way. Then 
this examinate told him it was an unseemly sight 
to come barelegged into a maiden’s chamber — 
with which he was angry, but he left it. 


So far we have seen much to reprehend in 
those who had the care of the princess, and 
very little in herself. The next depositions 
may perhaps lead us to a less lenient opin- 
ion. 

Sir Thomas Parry, the manager of Eliza- 
beth’s establishment, declared that : — 


Mrs. Ashley had told him that the Admiral 
loved her but too well, and had done so a good 
while — that the queen was jealous of him and 
her, inso much, that one time the queen, sus- 
pecting the often access of the Admiral to the 
Lady Elizabeth’s grace, came suddenly upon 
them when they were all alone, he having her in 
his arms, wherefore the queen fell out both with 
the Lord Admiral and with her also, and here- 
upon the queen called Mrs. Ashley to her, and 
told her fancy in that matter ; and of this was 
much displeasure and this was the 
cause why her grace was sent away from the 


ueen. 

. After she had told me, she seemed to repent 
that she had gone so far as she did, and prayed 
that in any wise I would not disclose these mat- 
ters —and I said I would not—and again she 
prayed me not to open it, for her grace should 
be dishonored forever, and I said I would not, 
and — rather be pulled with horses than I 
would. 


If Parry was purposely concealing what he 
feared might be discreditable to Elizabeth, he 
was forgetting himself when he acknowledged 
as much as this. We remark, however, first, 
that the story restson Mrs. Ashley’s authority, 
that she in her own confession does not con- 
firm it, and that such a discrepancy was not 
likely to have escaped the keen inquisitors 
who were examining the case. And, secondly, 
that in the summing up the results of the in- 
quiry, no notice at all seems to have been 
taken of it, which could not have been the 
case if it had been considered of importance. 
The charge against Seymour was, that with- 
out the permission of the Council he had as- 
pired to marry a princess of the blood, which 
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by a recent Act of Parliament had been 
declared high treason. To have attempted 
to corrupt her would have been still treason, 
though of another kind. But while we do 
not find a confirmation of Parry’s statement 
in Mrs. Ashley’s confessions, we do find a 
statement of a very similar character, of which 
his own may easily have been no more than 
an exaggerated recollection, the conclusion of 
which, whether the two stories be or be not 
the same, very much weakens the importance 
of both of them. 


At Hanworth (says Mrs. Ashley), the queen 
told this examinate that my Lord Admiral looked 
in at a gallery window, and saw my Lady Eliza- 
beth cast her arms about a man’s neck. The 
which hearing, this examinate enquired for it 
of my lady’s grace, who denied it weeping, and 
bade axe all her women. They all denied it — 
and she knew it could not be so — for there came 
no man but Grindal, the Lady Elizabeth’s school- 
master. Howbeit thereby this examinate did 
suspect that the queen was jealous betwixt them, 
and did but feign this, to the intent that this 
examinate should take more heed, and be as it 
were in watch between her and my Lord Admiral. 


Now we observe that if they were two sep- 
arate stories, Queen Katherine is the original 
authority for them both ; and the fact that 
she certainly invented one, impairs the 
credibility of the other, which indeed, if Mrs. 
Ashley was right in her conjecture, she was 
much more likel to have invented ; and if 
we add to this, that nothing which came out 
on the inquiry was supposed in the least de- 
gree to touch Elizabeth’s character, and that 
she kept up an unbroken intercourse with 
her stepmother as long as the latter was alive, 
the result of the evidence appears to be this 
— that Seymour was a very foolish man, and 
fond of doing very foolish things ; that, up to 
a certain point, his wife encouraged him ; and 
that, at last, she herself advancing in years, 
and Elizabeth being a very pretty girl, she 
grew uneasy, and wished toput astop to them. 
Being not a discreet person, she did not use 
discreet means to do it, but told stories to 
Mrs. Ashley which were not true, to put her 
on her guard. Elizabeth, when she heard 
what had been said of her, was naturally 
wounded and angry; cried, as an innocent 
girl would, appealed to her women, and 
finally found it better to go and live else- 
where. This is the worst which can be made 
of it; and, ones her age, it is difficult 
to know how she could have acted otherwise 
than she did. It was certainly considered of 
no importance by the Council, for it was 
passed over in silence at a time when every 
charge which could be maintained against 
the Admiral was pressed to its utmost, and 
when there was no particular wish to spare 
Elizabeth. ‘The Admiral himself continued 
on the most affectionate terms with Katherine. 
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Tie was vain of his marriage with her, and of 
the rank which it gave him; and at her death 
(in childbirth) he displayed as genuine a 
sorrow as such a nature as his was capable 
of feeling. Not only in the circumstances of 
her death is there nothing in any way sus- 
picious, no hint or trace of unkindness, and 
nothing in Seymour's character to lead us to 
think him capable of ill-treating her; but 
Sir N. Throgmorton, who must have expressed 
tolerably the general opinion of the world, 
spoke of the loss of such a wife to him “as 
SO serious an affliction, that it was likely to 
turn to his good by mortifying his worldly 
and corrupt affections, and leading him to set 
his heart on higher things.’’ ( Wightman’s 
Confession in Haines.) 

So much for the first part of this story, in 
which persons who will take the trouble to 
remember that a lady’s bedroom was not at 
that period the sanctuary which it is at 
present, and at the same time to dismiss 
that itching pruriency of imagination which 
likes to toy and run riot with forbidden things, 
will find it difficult to discover more evil than 
we can discover ourselves. So far Dr. Lin- 
gard’s child remains unaccounted for. Let 
us see whether, in the sequel, our search will 
find better success. 

The loss of his wife had no such effect on 
Seymour as his friend anticipated. His sor- 
row, though sincere enough while it lasted, 
was shallow and was brief. His nature was 


incapable of serious feeling, or indeed of any 


feeling disconnected with himself. His 
vanity was enormous, his ambition was as 
insatiable as it was paltry, and he involved 
himself in a treasonable intrigue to overthrow 
the government and make himself Protector 
in his brother’s place. A marriage with 
Elizabeth, if he could now prevail upon her 
to accept him, would be a step towards what 
he aimed at; and being aware that it would 
be in vain to apply for the Council’s permis- 
sion, he set himself to compass it by secret 
means, Little appeared of it on the surface ; 
but when his other treasons transpired, some 
hint of this also got abroad; the world, as 
the world always does, filled out its imperfect 
knowledge with imaginative details ; and an 
official inquiry was in consequence instituted, 
to which we are indebted for our knowledge 
of the earlier story as well as of what is com- 
ing. 
Sie Robert Tyrwhit was sent by the Coun- 
cil to Hatfield (where Elizabeth was then 
residing), to discover not only the extent of 
Seymour’s criminality, but also whether Eliz- 
abeth herself was implicated in it; he con- 
ducted the examination with singular offen- 
siveness, but apparently with the following 
result. 





The Admiral, not venturing to ad- | saved,”” as he thought, by my Lord Admiral’s 
dress Elizabeth herself (and we may observe | 
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how utterly inconsistent this is with any 
previous improper intimacy), had gained 
over the persons about her, and thus sur- 
rounded her with instruments of his own. 
Ashley was in his interests, so was Mrs. Ash- 
ley, so was Sir Thomas Parry—a Lady 
Brown, too, we find employed ‘‘ in some kind 
of practice with my Lady Elizabeth.’’ They 
were to sound her disposition, to scatter 
hints, insinuate suggestions, and move her 
by all means, direct and indirect, as she 
gave them the opportunity. It was a trying 
position for a young lady of sixteen ; pn i the 
surprise ought rather to be if she escaped 
being in some way or other entangled in the 
meshes of such a scheme ; we have heard of 
very few young ladies who could be trusted 
in such a situation with all those about them 
whom they most trusted in league against 
them; and that she escaped as she did, is 
due, as it seems to us, to nothing except to 
the straightforward integrity of her conduct. 
She never allowed the question to be pressed 
to her own consent; the Council’s consent 
was necessary before her own could be asked, 
and there was no occasion to commit herself 
with hypotheses. First the interrogative 
was tried. If the Council would consent, 
what would she say? She thought it would 
be time to answer when they had consented. 
Then the hypothetical affirmative, “If the 
Council would consent, she (Mrs. Ashley), 
for her part, would rather see her the wife of 
Seymour than of any man living.’’ But this 
led to nothing. Then Parry brought mes- 
sages, and she refused to receive them, except 
in the presence of another person. At last 
Seymour himself begged to be allowed to visit 
Hatfield. She would not hear of it. He 
pressed for a reason ; he visited her sister — 
why might he not visit her? She only re- 
peated her refusal. Her conduct altogether, 
as far as could be gathered from the confessions 
of the persons about her, had been a very model 
of discretion ; so much so, that it passed the 
belief of Sir R. Tyrwhit, who thought it neces- 
sary to examine the princess herself; and in 
the letter which he wrote in consequence to 
the Protector, we see something of the reason 
why she had received Seymour’s advances 
with such marked coldness, Mrs. Ashley 
had been an unskilful advocate, and had be- 
trayed his cause. 


She (he says) acknowledged that Ashley had 
asked her whether, if the Council would consent 
that my Lord Admiral should have her, she would 
be content therewith or no. She answered that 
she would not tell him what her mind was there- 
in ; and she demanded of him what he meant, 
and who bade him ask that question. And he 
said nobody bade him say so; but he ‘ per- 


enquiring whether my lady’s patent were sealed 

















or no, and debating with him what he spent in 
his house and what she spent in her house, that 
he was given that way. — Huines, p. 71. 


Trywhit then goes on to add, that he could 
not believe that she had really told him the 
whole. In order to frighten her, he had in- 
formed her that scandalous stories and rumors 
had gone abroad about her; he had read to 
her the depositions which we quoted above of 
the proceedings at Chelsea, and had insisted 
on a further confession. But he acknowledged 
that it had been to no purpose; he had 
wounded and distressed her, but he could not 
discover anything more ; and there the inquiry 
ended, with Mrs. Ashley being very ge 
superseded by order of Council, and Lady 
Tyrwhit very improperly, as the wife ofa per- 
son who had treated the princess with unnec- 
essary insolence, being sent to Hatfield in her 
room. Nothing more was done or said, and 
nothing would have been done, if Elizabeth 
had been herself disposed to submit quietly to 
the treatment which she had received ; but 
now she naturally felt that she had ground 
fur complaint, and, with no one to take her 
part, she was forced to take her own. With- 
out faults of her own to provoke or deserve it, 
she had been treated with the utmost indeli- 
cacy; the manner in which the inquiry had 
been conducted had exposed her to scandalous 
tongues; and the worst suspicions appeared 
to be justified when she was subjected to an 
unwelcome surveillance. Accordingly she 
wrote to the Protector, and it will be seen 
that she was not disposed to hide herself from 
scrutiny. Her letter is dated January 28, 
1549-50. She was born in September, 1533, 
and was therefore a little more than sixteen. 
She begins with repeating what had passed 
between herself and Tyrwhit ; she goes through 
it all, shrinking from nothing, in her own 
bold, open style; her conduct, as she de- 
scribes it, is exactly that of an upright, honest 
damsel ; and then she concludes thus :— 


Master Trywhit hath told me that there be 
rumors abroad which be greatly both against my 
honor and honesty (which above all other things 
I esteem), which be these, that I am in the Tower 
and with child by the Lord Admiral. My lord, 
these are shameful slanders ; for the which, be- 
sides the great desire I have to see the king’s 
majesty, I shall most heartily desire that I may 
come to the court after your just determination, 
that I may show myself as I am. 


If she was really all which her admirers 
have believed her to be, what better could she 
have done or said? She was not called to the 
court ; the circumstances against her not ap- 
pearing at that time to bear the complexion 
which they are supposed to wear at present. 
The Protector, however, who hardly yet knew 
what sort of a person he had to deal with, 
thought it better to try to tame this angry 
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spirit. 


He told her that whatever her con- 
duct had been, there was no doubt that she 
was far too self-willed: and he himself and 
the Council were displeased with the manner 
in which she had received Lady Tyrwhit. 
Her reply will perhaps be thought striking :— 


My lord, having received your lordship’s let- 
ters, I perceive in them your good will towards 
me, because you declare to me plainly your mind 
in this thing ; and again for that you would not 
wish that I should do anything which should not 
seem good unto the Council, for the which thing 
I give you most hearty thanks ; and whereas I 
do understand that you do take in evil part the 
letters which I did write unto your lordship, I 
am very sorry that you should take them so, for 
my mind was to declare unto you plainly asI 
thought in that thing ; which I did also the more 
willingly because you desired that I should be 
plain with you in all things. nd as concern- 
ing that point that you write that I seem to stand 
in mine own wit n being so well assured of mine 
own self, Idid assure me of myself no more 
than truth shall try. And to say that which I 
know of myself, I did not think I should have 
displeased the Council or your grace ; and surely 
the cause why that I was sorry there should be 
any such about me [as Lady Tyrwhit] was be- 
cause that I thought the people will say that I 
deserved, through my lewd demeanor, to have 
such a one (and.not that I mislike anything that 
your lordship or the Council shall think good — 
for I know that you and the Council are charged 
with me — or that I take upon me to rule my- 
self, for I know they are most deceived that 
trusteth most in themselves, wherefore I trust 
you shall never find that fault in me), to the 
which thing I do not see that your grace has 
made any direct answer at this time. And see- 
ing they make so evil reports already, this shall 
be but an increasing their evil tongues. How- 
beit you did write that if I would bring forth any 
that had reported it, you and the Council would 
see it redrest ; which thing, although I can easily 
do it, yet I would be loath to do it, for because it 
is mine own cause. And again that should be 
but a breeding of an evil name of me, that Iam 
glad to punish them, and so get the evil will of 
the people, which thing I would be loath to have. 
But if it might so seem good to your lordship 
and the rest of the Council to send forth a proc- 
lamation into the country that they refrain their 
tongues, declaring how the tales be but lies, it 
should make both the people think that you and 
the Council have great regard that no such ru- 
mor should be spread of any of the king’s maj- 
esty’s sisters, as I am though unworthy ; and 
also I should think myself to receive such friend- 
ship at your hands as you have promised me. 
Howbeit I am ashamed to ask it any more, be- 
cause I see that you are not well minded there- 
unto. And as concerning that you say, that I 
give folks occasion to think in refusing the good 
to uphold the evil, I am not of so simple under- 
standing, nor I would not that your grace should 
have so evil an opinion of me that I have 
£0 little respect to mine own honesty that I would 
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maintain it [i. e., refuse to receive the new gov- 
erness] if I had sufficient promise of the same, 
and so your grace shall prove me when it comes 
to the point. Ibid you farewell, desiring God 
always to assist you in all your affairs. Written 
in haste from Hatfield, Feb. 20. 

ELIzaBETH. 


The “haste” is obvious in the intricate 
sentences and long parentheses ; but it must 
be a blind understanding which cannot see 
a nobleness, an honesty, in every line of this 
letter, that no conceivable ¢alent could coun- 
terfeit. The Protector at once complied with 
what she desired, and issued the proclamation 
which, in a third letter, is acknowledged with 
gratitude ; and there we have done with the 
whole affair — there is the whole material on 
which to form an opinion. Now, let us add to 
it that five years later Elizabeth was on trial 
for her life; that the most persevering efforts 
were made by the Spanish oy to destroy 
her, or, fuiling that, to cut her off from the 
succession; that we have accounts of her in 
abundance from those who most detested her 
—the scandalous Noailles, the malignant 
Renaud, the curious Michele — and yet that 
no hint appears in one of them that so much 
as a breath had passed upon her honor ; and 
what plea, what thinnest shadow of an excuse 
shall we find for Dr. Lingard? If such a 
charge could even plausibly have been main- 
tained in the spring of 1554, the Parliament, 
in its existing temper, would have quashed 
her title forever. There was no lack of will 
to do it; the lack was of an accuser. There 
was probably no rational person then living to 
whom the very idea had presented itself in 
his dreams. But Dr. Lingard will refer us to 
his MS. Life of the Duchess of Feria. We 
forgot it, but it will make little difference. 
We will remember first that we have the 
Duke of Feria’s account also of Elizabeth at 
the time of her accession, when he thought 
her a fit wife for Philip, and when he urged 
on him her virtues and her nobleness, with no 
hint at that time of scandals. It was only 
when times were changed that it was desirable 
to think of those — when Philip’s woving had 
not been graciously received. But we will 
say at once what we have to bring against these 
Ferias, and dismiss them now and forever. 
The Duchess was one of the Dormers; Jane 
Dormer, maid of honor to Queen Mary. On 
the death of her mistress she married the 
Duke, then Count of Feria, and left England 
with him. Her family applied to Elizabeth 
for permission to follow her and permanently 
reside abroad ; but the request was unusual ; 
it would have formed an undesirable prece- 
dent, and she refused to allow it. The Ferias 
resented her refusal as a personal affront, and 
they revenged it by throwing open their 
palace at Madrid to the disaffected English, by 
making it the focus of intrigue, and the gen- 
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eral receiving-house of slanders. In a memo- 
rial of the state of the realm, dated 1569, 
Cecil writes, among the grounds for suspect- 
ing Spain, how that “it was not unknown 
that eodavens books and histories have been 
re and published against the Queen’s 
fujesty,’’ and “the arrogant malice of the 
Count of Feria’? towards her is especially 
pointed at. In 1572, coincident with an at- 
tempted assassination of the queen, which 
was traced to the Spanish ambassador, Cecil, 
then Lord Burleigh, received a letter from an 
unknown correspondent at Madrid, who was 
afraid to sign his name, but mentions private 
marks by which he may be known; and in 
the mean time ‘ asks for no reward, but only 
writes because he is a true Englishman,”’ in- 
forming him that — 


Here is many practices in hand and much evil 
talk both against the queen’s grace and your 
lordship, and others that I know not. Here hath 
been of late sent hither such shameful and lewd 
books, written against the queen herself and 
others, as [am ashamed to hear of it. They be 
sent hither out of Flanders and out of England. 
One of the Duchess’ servants did show me one of 
them. 

If there be anything, either in the MS. it- 
self, or in the writer of it, or in the circum- 
stances connected with it, to counterbalance 
the suspicions with which these statements 
oblige us to regard the name of the Ferias, 
let it be published and the history of it known. 
Till that is done, those in whose hands it now 
is lying, and those writers who extract from 
it for their own party purposes, must excuse 
us if we utterly refuse to listen to charges 
coming to us from persons only known to 
ourselves as the companions of traitors and the 
receivers and distributors of pollution. 

We pass over nine years, and the princess 
of sixteen is now the queen. It sounds but a 
brief interval, but in periods of revolution 
years do the work of centuries. The violence 
of the Reforming party at the close of the life 
of Edward had been followed by a revulsion 
as decisive in its furm as terrible in its conse- 
quences. The minds even of the most earnest 
men had rocked to and fro, unable to find 
standing ground or abide by any conclusion ; 
and the masses of the people were divided into 
two hostile camps, which were ready at any 
moment to precipitate themselves on one anoth- 
er. There had been rebellions in the east, 
and in the south, and treason and usurpation. 
Battles had been fought in the streets of Lon- 
don ; noblemen had gone to the scaffold, and 

relates to the stake. At Oxford a fire had 

en kindled, which, in the words of the dying 
Latimer, should never be extinguished while 
the mass-book remained unconsumed, and in 
the deadly agony of the struggle all natural 
ties were a om and all natural affection had 
eurdled into hatred. Kinsman was against 
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kinsman, house against house, and, as a sym- 
bol of the universal spirit, the first object of 
the queen upon the throne had been the de- 
struction of the sister who was to succeed 
her. 

As it was in England, so it was through 
Europe. Scotland was in confusion; France 
hanging on the edge of civil war; Charles 
the Fifth had crushed the German Protest- 
ants; then Maurice of Saxony had crushed 
Charles, and had again fallen in his turn. 
It was at the crisis of the fate of the 
modern world, when parties were so equally 
balanced that a feather’s weight might turn 
the scale, that Elizabeth became Queen of 
England. No one knew what she would do. 
Her position under her sister had obliged her 
to observe the utmost caution, and while her 
mind had been maturing itself in secret, it 
was unknown, except to a very few persons, 
whether she was Protestant or Catholic, 
Every motion was watched, every hint was 
made a certainty ; rumor flew to and fro as 
the fears or hopes of either party had found 
anything to feed on. At last it was publicly 
announced that Cecil was minister, and the 
mass prohibited in the royal chapel. She had 
taken her side, and the shock was felt to the 
end of Europe. 

At such a time it needs little knowledge of 
human nature to conjecture what reports 
would be set flying, either by the enthusiasm 
of one party or the disappointment of the 
other ; and as soon as her own powerful will 
began to show itself, her policy was identified 
with her person, and to hate one was to hate 
the other. There were also in her position 
accidental circumstances which peculiarly 
exposed her to insolence. In ordinary times 
a young queen is able to surround herself 
with statesmen of age and experience, who 
form a shelter for her name as well as her 
person. But the generation which Elizabeth 
fuund in power was stained, all of them or 
most of them, with a triple apostasy, and, 
could not any more be trusted. In public 
estimation their political characters were 
broken ; and she was obliged to select her 
ministers out of her own contemporaries, who, 
like herself, had grown up with the time 
which they were to control. We, from our 
advantage of view, are able to appreciate her 
choice, for, with scarcely an exception, they 
all grew to be gray-haired old men in her 
service ; but their merits could not be known 
to the world; and = let us a the 

ition of a young lady exposed to the fiercest 
ae eee So of tl the Catholics in the world, 


living in close intercourse with a number of 
unknown men, several of them very hand- 
some, and who at first could appear in no 
other light than favorites. If, for every story 
which was circulated against her honor, there 
had been a thousand, we should have had no 








reason to be surprised ; and probably there were 
a thousand for each one that has come down 
tous. The doubt of her legitimacy, and the 
fate of her mother, gave point and direction 
to the attacks upon her. A rival claimant to 
the crown was started in the person of the 
young Queen of France and Scotland ; plans 
were at once set on foot for an invasion over 
the Scottish border, and for insurrection and 
assassination at home ; and she was hardly on 
the throne before it became necessary to tuke 
precautions with her dress and diet. She 
was to wear no dresses which were not made 
in the palace, nor eat anything which had 
not been cooked in her own kitchen; and 
once or twice a week she was recommended 
by the Council to take antidotes against 
poison. Those who would not spare her life 
were not likely to spare her honor. On the 
9th of December, 1559, Sir Thomas Chaloner 
writes from Brussels to Cecil : — 


I assure you, sir, these people are broad- 
mouthed when I spoke of one too much in favor 
as they esteem. [ think ye guess whom they 
named. If ye do not, I will, upon my next let- 
ter, write further. To tell you what I conceive, 
as [ count the slander most false, so a young 
princess cannot be too wary what countenance or 
familiar demonstration she maketh more to one 
than to another. I judge no man’s service in 
the realm worth the entertainment with such 
tale of obloquy, or occasion of speech to such 
men as of evil will are ready to find faults. This 
delay of ripe time for marriage (for without pos- 
terity of her highness what hope is left to us ?) 
ministereth matter to these lewd tongues to des- 
cant upon, and breedeth contempt. I would I 
had but an hour’s talk with you. 


Chaloner in this letter only expresses what, 
in all state papers of the time, we find to have 
been the general feeling. Both the reputa- 
tion and the life of the queen were incessantly 
exposed and attacked, and she disdained what 
emg the obvious precautions for the 
defence of either. Her marriage, and the 
birth of some “ naturak issue of her body,’’ as 
the phrase went, was what all her subjects’ 
hearts were set upon. With the birth of a 
child the attempts upon her life would cease, 
for there woe be no longer an object for 
them, and, with a husband at her side, slan- 
der would lose its point and dié away. Un- 
fortunately, Elizabeth herself was the only 
person to whom the desirableness of this 
marrying had not become obvious, The 
anxiety of her subjects at last assumed the 
form of a petition from the two Houses of 
Parliament, and she replied to them in that 
famous speech, with which we are all familiar, 
where she gave the first public notice of her 
intention of a maiden life. We extract a 
portion of it here chiefly for the sake of the 
comments which were made upon it -by & 
Catholic Cardinal, and which we shall Ang 
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wards subjoin ; the most notable instance that 
has fallen in our way of what, in those days, 
a man of ability could write, and a whole 
Catholic world believe. Here first is Eliza- 
beth : 


Concerning marriage, which ye so earnestly 
move me to, | have been long since persuaded 
that I was sent into this world by God, to think 
and do those things chiefly which may tend to 
His glory. Hereupon I have chosen that kind of 
life which is most free from the troublesome cares 
of this world, that I might attend the service of 
God alone. From which if either the tendered 
marriage of mighty princes, or the danger of 
death intended against me, could have removed 
me, I had long ago enjoyed the honor of a 
husband. And these things have I thought 
upon when I was a private person, but now 
that the public care of governing the kingdom 
is laid upon me, to draw upon me also the 
cares of marriage may seem a point of inconsid- 
erate folly. Yea, to satisfy you, I have already 
joined myself in marriage to an husband, namely, 
the kingdom of England. Behold — which I 
marvel that ye have forgotten — this pledge of 
my wedlock (and she showed the coronation 
ring) ; and do not upbraid me with miserable 
lack of children. Every one of you, as many as 
are Englishmen, are children and kinsmen to me. 
. . « I doubt not, if I continue in that 
kind of life which I have begun, but God will so 
direct mine own and your counséls that ye shall 
not need to doubt of a successor, which may be 
more beneficial to the commonwealth than he 
which may be born of me. And to me 
it shall be a full satisfaction, both for the memo- 
rial of my name and of my glory also, if, when I 
shall set my last breath, it be engraven upon my 
marble tomb, ‘‘ Here lieth Elizabeth, which 
reigned a virgin and died a virgin.’’ 


If no other authentic syllable in Elizabeth’s 
favor had come down to us except this one 
speech, with its own single weight, it would 
overbalance a Vatican library of pamphlet 
scandal; and yet, strangely, Cardinal Allen 
finds an evidence in it making for the very 
opposite conclusion. 

e extract from the famous Admonition, 
which the English priests, those poor inno- 
cent martyrs, of whom we hear so much, were 
to carry round to the Catholic families, charg- 
ing them to break into rebellion on the ap- 
pearance of the Armada, under penalty of the 
curse of Meroz. After describing Elizabeth’s 
‘incredible variety of lust, which modesty 
suffereth not to be remembered, whereby she 
is become notorious to the world, and a com- 
mon talk for this her turpitude,’’ he proceeds: 


She could never be restrained from this incon- 
tinence, though the principal peers of the realm, 
aud others of high authority, as deputies from the 
whole Parliament and estates, made humble suit 
and supplication to her, that, for pity and com- 
passion of their desolate case, and of the danger 
that the whole realm, and especially the nobility, 
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should be in if she deceased without lawful issue, 
in such a number of competitors for the crown, 
she would therefore marry and produce (if it 
were God’s pleasure) lawful heirs of her body to 
inherit her dominions after her — to whom some- 
times she merely and mockingly answered that 
she would die a maiden queen. But afterwards, 
in contempt and rebuke of all the states of the 
realm, and the condemnation of chaste and law- 
ful marriage (whereunto, as to a bridle of her 
licentiousness, she is an enemy), she forced the 
very Parliament itself to give consent, and to 
provide by a pretended law not tolerable, nor 
even, I trow, heard of before in a Christian free 
people, that none should be so much as named 
for her successor during her life, saving the 
natural, that is to say basturd-born, child of 
her own body. 

We must beg all persons under whose eyes 
these pages may full, seriously to weigh this 
last sentence, and ask themselves whether the 
judgment of the man who could deliberately 
write it is to be taken upon any subject what- 
ever. Le was not believed to be a fool, yet 
that is his only escape from being a scoundrel 
beyond admeasurement by any known English 
epithet. He is mistaken, in the first place, 
in the character of the act to which he refers, 
It did not declare absolutely that no one was 
to be named as heir to the crown, but that no 
private person, without consent of Parliament, 
was to be allowed to maintain any one of the 
many pretended titles—a very different 
thing. We cannot in this place enter upon 
the reasons which induced the Parliament to 
pass such an act. Briefly, they thought that 
in the excited temper of men’s minds (the 
Duke of Norfolk had just been executed) it 
was undesirable to indulge them in material 
for faction, or to permit the contingency of 
the queen dying without children to be openly 
canvassed — without children of her own, not 
adopted children but ‘‘ natural issue of her 
own body.”” But now let us ‘really consider 
Allen's words, They were not thrown off in 
the heat of the moment ; some wretched ex- 
cuse might be found for them if they had been 
let fall in a satirical conversation. The pam- 
phlet in which they appear was written 
deliberately sixteen years after, a formal 
ecclesiastical circular, with the whole Papal 
authority at its back, addressed to the Catho- 
lic clergy. What is to be said or thought of 
it? What is to be said or thought of Sir 
Harris Nicolas, who quotes this very pamphlet 
as an important and formidable authority ? 

It is a fair specimen, however, of the accu- 
sations — both of the manner of them and the 
value of them ; and we have not the Jeast ob- 
jection to acknowledge that there was nothing 
in Elizabeth’s own mode of conducting her- 
self which made it difficult to fasten such 
attacks upon her. The times were too rough 
to admit of much etiquette ; and she all her 
life carried her dislike of conventionality to a 
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She was satisfied to be what she was, | pourroit accomplir. Et que vous ne vouldriez 


and to do what she believed to be right, and | perdre la liberté de vous faire faire l'amour et 
never turned aside one way or the other, out | avoir vostre plaisir tousjous avec nouveaulx 
of regard for the tongues of the lookers-on, | #moureulx regretant ce, disoit elle, que vous ne 
But the assailants, as is well known, did not| Yous contentiez pas dé Maistre Hatton [Lord 


confine themselves to general dirt-throwing, 
and special persons were repeatedly and pas- 
sionately pointed out as the companions of 
her guilt, Sir Thomas Chaloner alluded 
ay either to Sir William Pickering or to 

ord Robert Dudley; but the most compendi- 
ous summary of the particular charges is to be 
found in a letter said to have been written b 
Mary Queen of Scots to Elizabeth herself. 
The authenticity of this letter is challenged 
by Miss Strickland, who is unable to believe 
that the Queen of Scots could have been so 
indelicate and unladylike. Dr. Lingard, on 
the other hand, accepts it without hesitation 
as a valuable historical document, every state- 
ment in which he has found confirmed by 
other contemporary evidence, There is no 
suspicion attached to its history. The original 
was found by Dr. Murdin among the Earl of 
Salisbury’s papers ; and, being well acquainted 
with the Queen of Scots’ hand, he printed it 
without expressing any doubt of its genuine- 
ness. There are grave difficulties in the way 
of admitting it ate a forgery; those who are 

est acquainted with the character of Mary 
and of Lord Burleigh will find it more easy to 
believe that it was written by her than that it 
was forged by him —or forged with his con- 
nivance ; while it is impossible to believe 
that, if it was forged at all, it could have im- 

osed on so experienced an eye, And again, 
if it was a forgery, and Lord Burleigh knew 
it, how came he to leave so strange a witness 
against himself preserved among the State 
Papers? At any rate, here is the letter ; and 
the old French in which it is written will 
serve, we hope, as a partial veil over the un- 
cleanness of it : 


Suivant ce que je vous ay promis, et auvez 
despuis desire, je vous declare, ons qu’aveques 
regret que telles choses soyent ammenees en 
question, mais trés sincerement et sans aucune 
passion, dont j’appelle mon Dieu a tesmoing, que 
lu Comptesse de Shrewsbury m’a dit de vous ce 
qui suit au plus pres de ces termes. A la plus 
part de quoy je proteste avoir respondu repre- 
nant la dite. Dame de croire ou parler si licen- 
tieusement de vous ; comme chose que je ne 
croyois point ni croy a present, cognoissant le 
naturel de la comptesse et de quel esprit elle etoit 
alors poulssée contre vous. 

Premierement, qu’un auquel elle disoit que 
vous aviez faict promesse de marriage devant une 
dame de votre chambre, avoit couchée infinies foys 
auvecques vous, avec toute la license et privauté 
qui se peut user entre mariet femme. Mais qu’in- 
dubitablement vous n’estiez pas comme les autres 
femmes ; et pour ce respect c’estoit follie a tous 
ceulx qui affectoient vostre marriage avec Mon- 
sieur le Duc d’Anjou, d’autant qu’il ne ce 





Campbell italicizes this and some other sen- 
tences] et un autre de ce Royaulme, mais que 
pour l’honneur du pays, il luy faschoit le plus, 
que vous aviez engasge vostre honneur auvecques 
un estrangier nommé Limier, l’alant trouver de 
nuit en la chambre d’une dame, que la dicte 
comptesse blasmoit forte a ceste occasion la ; ou 
vous le baisiez et usiez auvec luy de diverses 
privautes deshonestes ; mais aussi luy revelriez 
les segretz du royaulme, trahisant vos propres 
conseillers auvecque luy. Que vous vous estiez 
desportés de la mesme dissolution avec le Duc 
son Maistre, qui vous avoit este trouver une nuit 
a la porte de vostre chambre, ou vois l’aviez 
rancontre auvec votre seulle chemise et manteau 
de nuit, et qu’il demeura auvecques vous pres de 
troys heures. Quant au dict Hatton, que vous 
le couriez a force, faisant si publiquement 
paroitre l’amour que luy portiez, que luy mesmes 
estoit contreint de s’en retirer. qu’elle 
auvait travaille de faire espouser au dict Hat- 
ton la feu Comptesse de Lenox sa fille ; mays 
que de crainte de vous il n’osoit entendre, que 
mésme le Compte d’Oxfort n’osoit se rappointer 
auvecque sa femme de peur de perdre la faveur, 
qu’il esperoit recevoir par vous faire l’amour, que 
vous estiez prodigue envers toutes telles gens, 
etc., etc. 

Qu’a toutes autres vous estiez fort ingrate 
chische et qu’il ni avoit que troys ou quatres en 
vostre Royaulme a qui vous ayes jamais facit 
bien: me conseillant en riant extremement 
mettre mon filz sur les rancs pour vous faire 
V’amour, comme chose qui me serviroit grande- 
ment, et metroit Monsieur le Duc hors de quar- 
tier . . . et luy repliquant qui cela seroit pris 
pour une vraye moquerie, elle me respondit que 
vous estiez si vayne, et en si bonne opinion de 


vostre beaute, comme si vous estiez quelque déesse 
de Ciel. 


She then goes on to say how the young 
ladies laughed at her, and Pad been amusing 
them at Lord Shrewsbury’s with acting the 
— and the proceedings there, and con- 
cludes : — 


Pour la fin je vous jure encores uncoup sur ma 
foy et honneur que ce que desulz est trés veri- 
table ; et que de ce que concerne vostre honneur, 
il ne m’est jamais tombe en entendement de 
vous faire tort pour le reveller, et qu’il ne scaura 
jamais par moy le tenant pour trés faulx. 


Lord Campbell has inserted this letter, or 
part of it, in his Life of Hatton; being com- 

lled, as he says, to do so, by a regard for 

istorical truth. Does he believe what Lady 
Shrewsbury said then? or does he suppose 
historical truth consists in recording all the 
lies which he can find flying! The Queen 
of Scots, at any rate, did not believe her. 
She knew her naturel too well, as she had too 
good reason to know it. It was but a short 
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time before that the same lady had been 
forced by Elizabeth to make a 7 retrac- 
tation, in the presence of the whole court, of 
similar foul indecencies which she had spread 
concerning Mary herself. Lord Campbell 
should have mentioned that fact, and quali- 
fied the value of her words with it. He is 
hardly aware of the effect produced by such a 
mass of filthiness, when ushered in with 
prefatory solemnities and ‘compulsion by 
regard for historical truth.’’ ‘ 





From the New York Mirror. 
THE HARP. 


Or all the musical instruments that have 
touched the ear and the heart of mankind, 
the harp stands foremost. Exquisitely beau- 
tiful as is the spirit of its chords when struck 
by the hand of a master, the glory of its re- 
nown lies in associations and memories, ten- 
der and sacred, connecting it with the earliest 
history of our race, and with the most ro- 
mantic and poetic ages of the past. When 
the oppressors of Israel asked for a song from 
the dark-eyed daughters of their —— as 
they sat weeping by the waters of Babylon, 
they pointed to their harps ‘ hung upon the 
willows,’’ and their lips refused a song of joy. 
The national instrument might wail a psalm 
of sorrow to lighten the weariness of captiv- 
ity, to recall memories of home, but it had no 
jubilant strain to gladden the heart of a con- 
queror while the ‘‘chosen people’’ sat’ in 
bondage and tears. 

But there were exultant strains in the harp 
when David touched its strings, and danced 
before the ark ; or when the feet of Miriam 
moved obedient to its harmonies. The harp, 
too, was exultant in the hands of the Northern 
Skald, as he celebrated the triumphs of his 
Jarl, or sounded the praise and majesty of his 
gods in the halls of Wodin, or on the moun- 
tain tops consecrated to Thor. There the 
white-haired and white-robed bard sang, to 
the music of the harp, the history of races 
and herves, the glory of religion, and the 
splendors of the immortal state. The wander- 
ing Romans, approaching the shores of Brit- 
ain, thus beheld the priests and poets of a 
religion anterior to Christ, piling sacrificial 
fires, and invoking the aid of their deities 
a the invading Cesar. In all Northern 

urope the harp sounded in banquet hall and 
camp, at the druid altar, and at the head of 
the embattled host. The harper was histori- 
an, eulogist, priest and seer. 

Kings were harpers of old. The Psalmist- 
monarch uttered his rejoicing and sorrow to 
the music of the harp. The great Alfred of 
Britain found in his harp a ready key to the 
camp and tent of the conqueror of his coun- 
try, and while he charmed the ear of the Dane 
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as he quaffed his mead, he also espied the 
weukness of a foe, who, ere another dawn, 
felt the fair hand of the royal harper victori- 
ously grasping the battle-axe and the sword. 
And the great conqueror, Brian Boroihme — 
a king by might as by right; not heavier 
were his death-dealing blows on the “ Field 
of the Green Banner,’’ Clontarf, than were his 
fingers light and wizard when he touched that 
harp which Ireland still treasures among her 
relics, und which Bochsa claims to have 
touched to please the ear of a Saxon king. 
And who has not fancied hearing, in some 
reverie of the soul over the fall and sorrow of 
nations, the strains of that mightier harp, 
viewless, but living and immortal — . 


The harp that hung in Tara’s halls ? 


Rude or perfected, in all nations the harp 
has had a home and welcome. The Hebrew, 
the Scandinavian, the Cimbrian and the Celt, 
have held it hallowed. Saints, pilgrims and 
heroes have been solaced by it, and we are 
taught that, ascending to higher glories, the 
angels of God strike celestial melodies from its 
strings. It is not strange, then, with such a 
history upon earth, and such a prophecy and 
faith attached to its future, that the harp is 
become a chosen and universal, as it is a sa- 
cred, instrument, Intrinsically exquisite, in 
form as in tone, it lacks nothing that could 
commend it to our sympathies and delight. 

These thoughts have been suggested by a 
glimpse at the ee Double-Action 

ps at the Crystal Palace, manufactured 
by Messrs. J. F. Browne & Co., of this city, 
who were also the leading harp-makers of 
London. Nothing cquld be more perfect and 
beautiful and we do not wonder that, even 
when far less so, the sad-fated queen of France, 
Maria Antoinette, and the famous Madame 
de Genlis, were enthusiastic patrons of the 
harp. Bochsa, the prince of modern harpists, 
ronounces these harps equal to the cele- 
rated Erard’s of Paris, and excelled by none 
in the world. In one respect they are supe- 
rior to any Euro’ harps: they are fitted 
for the extremes of climate in this country. 





From “Castile and Andalusia,” by Lady Louisa Tenison. 
THE WOMEN OF SPAIN. 


On the Alameda or public walk of Mal 
such a variety of colors meet and dazzle the 
eye as to make the stranger at once conclude 
that, whatever attractive qualities Spanish 
women may possess, taste in dress cannot be 
considered among them. The most striking 
novelty on first landing in Spain is the mantilla 
or black veil, which is generally worn, al- 
though here and there bonnets are creeping in, 
and Spanish women are sacrificing the only 
becoming peculiarity they have left, in order 
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THE PLAINS OF MOLDAVIA. 


to imitate the fashions of their neighbors. 
There is an elegance and a dressy appearance 
about the mantilla which create surprise at 
its not having been adopted by other nations ; 
and if Spaniards could only A made to feel 
how unbecoming bonnets are to them, the rich 
masses of whose splendid hair prevent the 
bonnet being properly worn, they would 
cherish the mantilla, as conferring on them 
a peculiar charm in which they are safe to 
fear no rivals. I know that I shall be accused 
of insensibility and want of taste, when I 
confess that my first disappointment, on land- 
ing in Spain, was the almost total absence of 
beauty amongst the Spanish women. Poets 
have sung of Spain's “‘ dark glancing daugh- 
ters,’’ and travellers have wandered through 
the country with minds so deeply impressed 
with the preconceived idea of the beauty of 
the women, that they have found them all 
their imaginations so fondly pictured, and in 
their works have fostered, what I cannot help 
maintaining is a mere delusion — one of the 
many in which people still indulge when they 
think and dream of Spain. The women of 
Spain have magnificent eyes, beautiful hair, 
and generally fine teeth ; but more than that 
cannot be said by those who are content to 
give an honest and candid opinion. I have 
rarely seen one whose features could be called 
strictly beautiful, and that bewitching grace 
and fascination about their figures and their 
walk, which they formerly possessed, have dis- 
appeared with the high comb which supported 
the mantilla, and the narrow -basquina 
which gave a peculiar character to their walk. 
With the change in their costume those dis- 
tinctive charms have vanished. The gaudy 
colors which now prevail have destroyed the 
elegance that always accompanies black, in 
which alone, some years since, a lady could 
appear in public. No further proof of this is 
required than to see the same people at church, 
where black is still considered indispensable, 
and on the Alameda, with red dresses and 
yellow shawls, or some colors equally gaudy, 
and combined with as little regard to taste. 
Although I have not yet discovered the 
poy of Spanish women, I must say that 
the Malaguenians are fairly entitled, in all that 
does exist, to dispute the palm with the inhab- 
itants of any other town we have visited. 
There are some very pretty faces, and very 
characteristic of the Spanish countenance. 
They are generally very dark, and almost all 
have that peculiar projecting brow which 
ives to the face quite a character of its own. 
he women have a universal custom of putting 
fresh flowers in their hair. It strikes one 
much, upon first arriving, to see those of every 
class, even the poorest, with some flower or 
another most gracefully placed in their rich 
black hair; the beauty of which is riot a little 
enhanced by the bright red rose or snowy } 
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samine contrasting so well with their raven 
tresses. The hair is generally worn plain — 
curls being seldom seen, for they do not suit 
the mantilla ; and if flowers cannot be pro- 
cured, some bright ribbon is invariably worn 
as a substitute. The love of brilliant and 
showy colors, appearing to form a ruling pas- 
sion in the present day, offers a singular con- 
trast to the fashion twenty years ago, when a 
lady who’ would have ventured into the street 
dressed in anything but black would have been 
mobbed and insulted by the people. Our first 
visit to the theatre at Malaga confirmed my 
impressions of the exaggerated accounts gen- 
erally given of Spanish beauty. 





From the Critic. 
THE PLAINS OF MOLDAVIA. 


Demporr’s Travels through the Southern 
Provinces of Russia, and those which Russia 
now holds, and which are so unpleasantly 
familiar to us by their title of the Danubian 
Provinces, were undertaken by the direction 
of the Emperor of Russia, so long ago as 1837. - 
The%x ition, for such it was, was com 
of divers men of science, chiefly from France, 
and superintended by Demidoff The narra- 
tive before us was published in France in 
1839 and is now for the first time translated 
into English. Since it was written there 
have been many changes; but much of the 
information preserves its original value, and 
has gained a new interest from recent events. 
Perhaps at this moment we could not take 
anything more pleasing to our readers than 
this account of the country that will be the 
seat of war should war be the issue :— 


Melancholy as was the spectacle presented by 
the inundated plains of Wallachia, the valleys of 
Moldavia, bounded in the distance by rounded 
hills, presented neither more level roads nor 
firmer ground. Hardly had we passed the fron- 
tier, than the rain redoubled in violence, so that 
on arriving at the shores of the Sereth, which 
runs a few versts beyond Fokscheany, we found 
a torrent very difficult to cross. The Sereth rises 
in the mountains which bound Moldavia on the 
west, and descends to mingle its waters with 
those of the Barlat which, in its turn, falls into 
the Danube, between Brahiloff and Galatz. At 
the same spot the great branches of the German 
stream, the mouths of the Pruth, the lakes of 
Kagoul and of Yalpoutch, convert the whole coun- 
try as far as the Black Sea into one immense 
marsh, intersected by a hundred rivers. These 
parallel streams “yy | run from the north, 
and are finally lost in labyrinth of waters, 
prairies, and sands, which make the navigation 
ef the lower Danube, from Galatz to the sea, so dif- 
ficult. But to return to the Sereth. Its shores 
were inundated to such an extent that the ap- 
proach to the bridge of boats was flooded to a 
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great height, while the waters still continued ris- 
ing rapidly. A train of abouta hundred cars, 
heavily laden, and drawn by oxen, had already 
renounced the passage ; and we had to make 
short work of it. During the crossing, which 
took us some time on so narrow and unstéady a 
bridge, a number of half-naked men pressed on 
either side of our vehicles, acting as a support to 
them. Having at length reached terra firma, we 
were greeted by a detachment of Moldavian gen- 
darmerie, armed with lances, and headed by an 
officer. This little troop divided for the purpose 
of escorting us, and at each relay we founda 
fresh detachment. We owed this considerate 
attention to the recommendation which the esta- 
fettes of the Hospodar of Wallachia had, with 
great expedition, conveyed to the capital of Mol- 
davia. The day dragged on slowly ; nothing hap- 
pening to enliven its gloomy monotony, and the 
carriages moving with little speed. Our guides, 
in order to avoid the beaten roads, whose slippery 
surface would have proved an insurmountable 
obstacle, led us across the plains, where we could 
only make our way by trampling down the beau- 
tiful wild plants, whose stems, thick and tufted, 
grew tothe height ofa man. When the first ex- 
citement is over, nothing is more disheartening 
than a journey of this sort, in such unfavorable 
weather. The rain, like a thick cloud, prevented 
our enjoying any view of the country ; our entire 
horizon being limited to about fifty steps round 
us. Unutterable dreariness. Nothing to divert 
the sight but an eternal strip of green, intersected 
by ruts, to which the rain gave the appearance of 
miniature canals ; and nothing to charm theear, 
weary of silence, but the perpetual splashing of 
the horses’ feet in the liquid mud. 


ROWLAND HILL AND THE 


There are no facilities for locomotion. An 
army would be dreadfully impeded in its 
march over such a plain as this. 


Forty horses were procured for us, and placed 
along our route ; and the generous attention of 
the prince went so far as to send estafettes, to 
make sure of our being properly supplied : we 
were accordingly carried along with extreme 
speed. We first of all traversed a marshy and 
gloomy tract ; and at twelve we forded the Yo- 
lomnitza, whose swollen waters rolled rapidly 
along. The relays were waiting for us in the open 
fields. At these isolated stations, a clay hut is 
the ordinary shelter of the captain of the post. 
Our lengthy caravan proceeded in this way, rap- 
idly over these melancholy steppes, until a suc- 
cession of heavy showers inundated the whole 
surrounding country, and rendered our progress 
slower and more laborious. An escort of gen- 
darmes (dorobantz), whom we encountered at one 
of the stations, galloped by the side of our carriages, 
and when the roads became bad, kept them up 
with their hands ; showing themselves zealously 
attentive whenever any difficulties occurred. 
Meanwhile, we kept advancing towards the 
north, and approaching still nearer and nearer a 
fine chain of mountains, on the summits of which 
were accumulated heavy black vapors. More 
than one gang of Tsigans, overtaken by the storm, 
had pitched their dark tents upon the plain, and 
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were preparing to receive the squall which was 
threatening to burst upon us. Beneath these 
smoky retreats might be seen half-clad women 
and girls, with one or two naked children crouched 
near them ; poor little deformities, with dis- 
tended bellies and emaciated limbs. The prairie 
soon became a deep marsh ; horses, escort and 
carriages, were wading through water ; and now 
and then, when a ditch presented itself, we had 
either to make a circuit, or leap it by dint of 
blows and vociferations. It was a singular sight 
to see these four coaches ploughing their way be- 
neath a leaden sky, through inundated meadows, 
and at every unexpected hole, at every jolt against 
some obstacle beneath the water, threatening to 
roll over and remain buried in the mud. During 
these moments every one was animated with 
fresh zeal. The attentive dorobantz lent a timely 
assistance to each endangered carriage ; and the 
postilions addressed their foaming steeds no longer 
with vociferations, but in the mildest language, 
and using words of encouragement in an almost 
fraternal tone ; for, indeed, these unfortunate ani- 
mals quite exceeded their strength during this 
long and difficult journey. 

At length we reached Bouzéo, in the midst 
of roaring thunder and a dense torrent of rain, 
through which we could scarcely descry the 
green belfries and white walls of the vast abbey, 
the fitting residence of a bishop who is one of the 
wealthiest prelates of Wallachia. Our escort 
had fortunately obtained a reinforcement ; and 
their assistance was at once put into requisition in 
crossing a torrent, the bed of which was not yet 
quite filled up by the rain. As we approached 
the Bouzéo, however, which flows between very 
steep banks, it was much feared that my carriage 
would be left behind ; it had, in the first in- 
stance, crossed the torrent in safety, but, on 
reaching the other side, a slippery steep pre- 
sented itself, which it required half an hour of 
struggles and vociferations, and more than twen- 
ty horses, to ascend. We had previously been 
shut up ina sort of ark, but afterwards made 
our way out by the carriage-door, on the backs 
of the horses, which we used as stepping-stones, 
to escape a frightful bed of mud two feet deep. 





Row.anp Hitt Anp THE Penny Postace Sys- 
Tem. — An influential meeting of the inhabitants 
of Dunoon took place on Saturday in the Argyle 
Hotel, for the purpose of presenting a compliment- 
ary address to Rowland Hill, Esq., who is at 
present residing at that watering-place, express- 
ive of their thanks for his exertions in connection 
with the penny postage movement. The honor- 
able gentleman, in returning thanks for the com- 
pliment conferred upon him, said it might not 
be out of place to make a few remarks relative 
to post-office statistics, to endeavor to show the 
great increase of letters passing through the 
post-office yearly since the penny-postage meas- 
ure was carried into effect. The year after the 
introduction of the penny postage it was found 
that the number of letters had doubled, and last 
year showed that the number was upwards of 
three hundred and eighty millions, or nearly an 
increase of five-fold since the introduction of the 
new system. This year it was fully expected 
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that the number would not be short of four hun- 
dred millions [great applause]. It might be in- 
teresting to notice the number posted annually in 
Scotland and Ireland. Although the * 
of the latter was about three times that of the 
former, still fhe number posted and delivered in 
Scotland in 1852 was nearly half a million more 
than in Ireland, as in round numbers Scotland 
stood in the return thirty-eight millions, while 
Ireland was only thirty-seven and a half mil- 
dions ; but this may be ascribed to the high state 
of education in Scotland over that of Ireland. 
Mr. Hill then alluded to the decrease in the 
‘net income of the post-office, and mentioned 
‘that it had at first fallen about 1,600,000/. an- 
nually, whereas, according to his calculations at 
the time of giving his evidence before the House 
of Commons, he had only calculated on a decrease 
of 1,000,000/.; but at the time of making these 
calculations railways were commencing through- 
out the country, and he fully expected that the 
cost of transit would be cheapened, but, owing 
to the great increase in the weight of the mails, 
consequent on the large number of letters, it had 
been found that the cost of their conveyance was 
greater than by the old stage-coach system. The 
net income for the year ending 5th January, 
1838, amounted to 1,652,424/. 7s. 7§d., while 
that of the year ending the same date in 1853 
was 1,090,419/.13s. 54d. The gross amount of 
income for the year 1839 was 2,346,268/., and 
for 1853, 2,434,326. Now, as the year 1839 
showed the largest gross income of any year 
under the old system, it must be clear to all that 
the substitution of low rates in this, as in every 
other department, leads always to a proportion- 
able increase [cheers]. He hoped he would now 
be allowed a few remarks regarding the money- 
order department. The increase in it was un- 
paralleled, as upon looking at the return for the 
‘yearending January 5, 1839, the amount there 
‘set down as having passed through this depart- 
ment for the United Kingdom was only 313,1241., 
while from 1st January to 3lst December, 1852, 
the sum was 9,438,277/., showing an increase of 
nearly thirty-fold, and which was to be attrib- 
uted to a similar cause with the former. But 
the money-order office is not a profitable specu- 
lation to the government, as the sum of money 
realized for commission being the sixpences and 
threepences for orders amounted only to 82,000/., 
and as the expense of working was about 70,0001. 
the government cleared about 12,000/. profit an- 
nually. 
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Napier AND THE INDIAN SworpsMAN. — We 
give an anecdote illustrative of the unparalleled 
dexterity of the Indians with the sword, as well 
as of Napier’s simplicity of character. After the 
Indian battles, on one occasion a famous juggler 
visited the camp, and performed his feats before 
the general, his family, and staff. Among other 
performances, this man cut in two with a stroke 
of his sword a lime or lemon placed in the hand 
of his assistant. Napier thought there was some 
collusion between the juggler and his retainer. 
To divide by a sweep of the sword on a man’s 
hand so small an object without touching the 
flesh he believed to be impossible, though a sim- 





ilar incident is related by Scott in his romance 
of the Talisman. To determine the point, the gen- 
eral offered his own hand for the experiment, 
and he stretched out his right arm. The juggler 
looked attentively at the hand, and said he would 
not make the trial. ‘I thought I would find you 
out !’? exclaimed Napier. ‘‘ But stop,’’ added 
the other, ‘let me see your left hand.’? The 
left hand was submitted, and the man then said 
firmly, ‘‘ If you will hold your arm steady, I will 
perform the feat.”” ‘* But why the left hand 
and not the right 7”? ‘* Because the right hand 
is hollow in the centre, and there is a risk of 
cutting off the thumb ; the left is high, and the 
danger will be less.”” Napier was startled. ‘I 
got frightened,’’ he said ; ‘*I saw it was an act- 
ual feat of delicate swordsmanship, and if I had 
not abused the man as I did before my staff, and 
challenged him to the trial, I honestly acknowl- 
edge I would have retired from the encounter. 
However, I put the lime on my hand, and held 
out my arm steadily. The juggler balanced 
himself, and with a swift stroke cut the lime in 
two pieces. I felt the edge of the sword on my 
hand as if a cold thread had been drawn across 
it ; and so much (he added) for the brave swords- 
men of India, whom our fine fellows defeated at 
Meanee.’’ This anecdote is certainly a proof of 
the sincerity of an honest mind, ready to ac- 
knowledge error, and of bravery and calmness in 
expiating that error. — Globe. 





Mystertous Marriace.— We copy the fol- 
lowing from an old newspaper : —‘‘ SremMaTa 
Quip Faciunt. The Morning Post announces 
the following marriage in high life :— ‘ Married, 
at Bathwick Church, Bath, by the Rev. Henry 
Rogers, of All Saints, Bristol, on Wednesday, 
the 21st instant, Lieut. Colonel Sir Robert Gyll, 
late 15th King’s Hussars, and Guard Yeoman 
Guard to his Majesty William IV., youngest son 
of Lady Harriet Flemyng, only daughter of 
Hamilton Flemyng, 9th Earl of Wigton, and 
Captain William Gyll, of the 2d Life Guards, 1st 
Equerry to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sus- 
sex, only son of Alderman Gyll of the city of Lon- 
don, of Yeovenny House, Middlesex, and Wrays- 
bury House, Bucks, to Jane Pryse Thomason, the 
lovely widow of Henry Botfield Thomason, of 
Peachfield, county of Worcester, only son of Sir 
Edward and Lady Thomason, of Great Pultney- 
street, Bath, and youngest daughter of Sir John 
and Lady Pinhorne, of Ringwood Park, isle of 
Wight. After the ceremony, the bride and 
bridegroom returned to Lady Thomason’s toa 
select breakfast prepared for the occasion, when 
the happy pair left for Clifton to spend the - 
honey-moon.’ We have but a very indistinct - 
idea, after all, whose son Sir Robert Gyll really 
is, and ‘ the lovely widow’s’ relationship to the 
Thomasons and the Pinhornes is little less of a 
mystery. The mind loses itself completely in the 
maze of lieutenant-colonels, guard yeomen guards, 
captains, equerries, knights, and aldermen, and 
seeks in vain to find a resting-place in Bristol, , 
Bath, Middlesex, Bucks, Worcester, the Isle of ° 
Wight, and Clifton. The only consolatory reflection. , 
excited is that the bride and bridegroom enjoyed 
‘a select breakfast prepared for the occasion,”**~ 
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From Household Words. 
SLANG. 


Ir has been a pleasant conceit witb phi- 
losophers and writers to distinguish the suc- 
cessive ages of what, in the plenitude of 
their wisdom, they call the world, by some 
metallic nickname. We have had the Golden 
Age, and the Silver Age, and the Age of 
Iron, and the Age of Bronze ; this present 
era will, perhaps, be known to our grand- 
children as the age of Electro-plating, from 
its general tendency to shams and counter- 
feits; and, when the capital of the Anglo- 
Saxon empire shall be, some hundreds of.years 
hence, somewhere in the South Seas, or in 
the centre of Africa or interior of China, the 

that is to come may be known as the 
Age of Platina or that of Potassium, or some 
one of the hundreds of new metals, which 
will, of course, be discovered by that time. 

However this present age may be distin- 
guished by future generations, whether ferru- 
ginously, or auriferously, or argentinally, 
there can be no doubt that the Victorian era 
will be known hereafter —and anything but 
favorably, I surmise —as an epoch of the 
most unscrupulous heterodoxy in the appli- 
cation of names. What was once occasioa- 
ally: tolerated as a humorous aberration, after- 
wards degenerated into folly and perversity, 
and is now a vice and a nuisance. Without 
the slightest regard to the proprieties of 
nomenclature, or to what I may call the 
unities of signification, we apply names to 
objects, abstractions, and persons, stupidly, ir- 
rationally, and inconsistently ; completely ig- 
noring the nature, the quality, the gender, 
the structure of the thing, we prefix to it a 
name which not only fails to convey an idea 
of what it materially is, but actually obscures 
and mystifies it. A persistence in such a 
course must inevitably tend to debase, and 
corrupt that currency of speech which it has 
been the aim of the greatest scholars and 
publicists, from the days of Elizabeth down- 
wards, to elevate, to improve, and to refine ; 
and, if we continue the reckless and indis- 
criminate importation and incorporation into 
our language of every cant term of speech from 
the columns of American newspapers, every 
pn Sy te epithet ie Ss eee 

gold-diggers, eve’ assicism 
head and tothen from a lexicon 


by an advertising tradesman to puff his wares, 
every slip-slop Gallicism from the shelves of 
the circulating library; if we persist in 


_yoking Hamlets of adjectives to Hecubas of 
‘nouns, the noble English tongue will become, 
fifty years hence, a mere dialect of colonial 
idioms, enervated ultramontanisms and liter- 
ate slang. The fertility of a language ma: 

‘degenerate into the feculence of weeds an 

tares ; should we not rather, instead of rak- 
ing and heaping together worthless novelties 
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of expression, endeavor to weed, to expurgate, 
to epurate ; to render, once more, wholesome 
and pellucid that which was once a ‘* well of 
English undefiled,’’ and rescue it from the 
sewerage of verbiage and slang? .The Thames 
is to purified ; why not the language t 
Should we not, instead of dabbling and dirty- 
ing the stream, endeavor to imitate those 

raiseworthy men of letters who, at Athens, 
in that miserable and forlorn capital of the 
burlesque kingdom of Greece, have labored, 
and successfully labored, in the face of dis- 
countenance, indifference, ignorance, and a 
foreign court, to clear the Greek language 
from the barbarisms of words and phrases, 
Venetian, Genoese, French, Lingua Franca, 
Arabic, Turkish, Armenian, Spanish, Sclavonic, 
Teutonic which, in the course of successive 
centuries of foreign domination and oppression, 
had crept into it; and now (though in the 
columns of base-priced newspapers, printed 
on rotten | with broken type) give the 
debates of a venal chamber, and the summary 
of humdrum passing events, in the language 
of Plato and Socrates? These men have done 
more good and have raised a more enduring 
monument to the genius of their country, 
than if they had reared again every column of 
the Acropolis, or brought back every fragment 
of the Eigin marbles from Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury. 

It is no excuse for this word-sinning of ours 
to say, that we have learnt a great portion 
of our new-fangled names and expressions 
from America. ‘The utterer is as bad as the 
coiner, It is true that our trans-atlantic 
cousins have not only set us the —— 
but have frequently surpassed us in their 
eagerness to coin new words, and to apply 
names to things with which they have not 
the remotest relation. The Americans call 
New York the ‘ empire city,’’ as if a city — 
and in a republic moreover —could be under 
any circumstances an empire. Another town 
of theirs is the ‘crescent city,’’ and so fond 
of the name of city are they, that they fre- 
quently apply it to a group of half-a-dozen log 
cabins cat a whiskey shop in a marsh, on the 
banks of some muddy, fever-haunted river. 
Every speculator in ‘‘ town lots’’ (slang again) 
in the States has founded half-a-dozen such 
** cities.” 

In the United States, if half-a-dozen news- 
paper editors, post-masters, and dissenting 
ministers, two or three revolvers, a bowie 
knife, a tooth-pick, and a plug of tobacco, get 
together in the bar room of an hotel, the 
meeting is forthwith called a ‘ caucus” or a 
‘mass meeting.’’ If Joel J. Wainwright 
blows out General Zebedee Ruffle’s brains on 
the New Orleans levee, it is not murder, but 
a ‘difficulty.”” In South America, if a score 
of swarthy outlaws — calling themselves gen- 
erals and colonels, and who were muleteers 


the week before—meet in an outhouse to 
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concert the assassination of the dictator of the 
republic (who may have been the landlord of 
a venta or a hide jobber a year ago), the 
ragged conclave itself a ‘* pronuncia- 
mento.” 

And touching the use of the terms, ‘‘ mon- 
ster,” ‘* mammoth,” * leviathan,”’ how very 
trying have those misplaced words become! 
Their violent transformation from substantives 
into adjectives is the least of their wrongs ; 
the poor harmless animals have been outraged 
in a hundred ways besides. The monster, I be- 
lieve, first became acquainted with a meeting 
in connection with that great agitator, so 
calm now in Glasnevin cemetery, and whose 
agitation has been followed by such a singular 
tranquillity and apathy in the land he agi- 
tated. As something possibly, but not 
necessarily expressing hugeness (for the most 
diminutive objects may 2 monstrous) the 
term of monster was not inapplicable. But 
in a very few months every reiinion of the 
four-and-twenty fiddlers in a row was dubbed 
@ monster concert ; a loaf made with a double 
allowance of dough was a monster loaf; every 
confectioner’s new-year’s e was a mon- 
ster twelfth cake ; we had monster slop-selling 
shops, and the monster pelargonium drove our 
old familiar friend, the enormous gooseberry, 
from the field. Then came the mammoth. 
An American speculator— who in the days 
when spades were spades, would have been 
called a showman, but who called himself a 
‘professor and a tiger king,’’ neither of 
which he was—had a horse, some hands 
above the ordinary standard of horseflesh, and 
forthwith called him the mammoth horse. 
That obsolete animal the Mammoth being re- 
puted to have been of vast dimensions, gave to 
the horse this new nickname ; but in a short 
time there started up from all quarters of the 
Anglo-Saxon globe, from the sky, the earth, 
and from the waters under the earth, a ple- 
thora of mammoths. The wretched antedilu- 
vian beast was made to stand godfather to un- 
numbered things that crawled, and things that 
crept, and things that had life, and things 
that had not. ‘he mammoth caves of Ken- 
tucky howled from across the Atlantic. 
Peaceable tradesmen hung strange signs and 
wonders over their shop doors ; and we heard 
of mammoth dust-pans, and mammoth loo 
tables, and mammoth tea-trays. Large 
conger eels, fruits of unusual growth, and 
cheeses made considerably larger than was 
convenient, were exhibited in back streets at 
sixpence a head, under the false pretence of 
being mammoths. If anybody made any- 
thing, or saw anything, or wrote anything 
big, it became a mammoth, that the credulous 
might suppose the Titans, Anak and all his 
sons, were come again, and that there were 
giants in the land. We wait patiently fora 
a am pumpkin, or an ichthyosaurus 

edgehog ; and we shall have them in good 
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time, together with leviathan lap-dogs, behe- 
moth butterflies, and great sea-serpent par- 
me speeches. 

Brigands, burglars, beggars, impostors and 
swindlers, will have their slang jargon to the 
end of the chapter. Mariners, too, will use 
the terms of their craft, and mechanics will 
borrow from the technical vocabulary of their 
trade. And there are cant words and terms 
traditional in schools and colleges, and in the 
playing of games, which are orally authorized 
if not set down in written lexicography. But 
so universal has the use of slang terms be- 
come, that, in all societies, they are frequently 
substituted for, and have almost usurped, the 
place of wit. An audience will sit in a thea- 
tre and listen to a string of brilliant witti- 
cisms, with perfect immobility ; but let some 
fellow rush forward and roar out ‘It’s all 
serene,’’ or ‘* Catch ’em alive, oh!” (this 
last is sure to take) pit, boxes, and gallery 
roar with laughter. 

I cannot find much tendency to the employ- 
ment of slang in the writings of our early 
humorists. Setting aside obsolete words and 
phrases rendered obscure by involution, there 
are not a hundred incomprehensible terms in 
all Shakspeare’s comedies. The glut of com- 
mentators to the paucity of disputed words is 
the best evidence of that. We can appreci- 
ate the humor of Butler, the quaintness of 
Fuller, the satire of Dryden, the wit of Con- 
greve and Wycherly, nay, even the scurrilities 
of Mr. Tom Brown, as clearly as though they 
had been written yesterday. In Swift’s 
Polite Conversation, among all the homely 
and familiar sayings there is no slang; and 
you may be sure, if there had been any of 
that commodity floating about in polite 
circles then, the dean would have been the 
man to dish it up for posterity. Fieldin 
and Smollett, in all their pictures of life, wit 
all their coarseness and indecency, put little 
slang into the mouths of their characters. 
Even Mr. Jonathan Wild the great, who, 
from his position and antecedents, must have 
been a master of slang in every shape, makes 
but little use of it in his conversation. And 
in that rogue’s epic — that biographia flagiti- 
osa— the Beggar’s Opera— we can under- 
stand Macheath, Filch, Jenny Diver, and Mat 
of the Mint, without dictionary or glossary. 
The only man who wrote slang was Mr. Ned 
Ward ; but that worthy cannot be taken as 
an exemplar of the py or even of the ordi- 
nary conversation of his day. 

lt may be objected to me that although 
there may be a large collection of slang words 
floating about, they are made use of only by 
loose, or at best illiterate persons, and are- 
banished from refined society. This may be 
begging the question, but I deny the truth of 
the objection. If words not to be found in 
standard dictionaries, not authorized by writ— 
ings received as classics, and for which no- 
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literary or grammatical precedents can be 
adduced, are to be called slang —I will aver 
that you shall not read one single parliament- 
ary debate as reported in a first-class news- 
paper, without meeting with scores of slang 
words. Whatever may be the claims of the 
Commons’ House to collective wisdom, it is 
as a whole an assembly of educated gentle- 
men. From Mr. Speaker in his chair to the 
cabinet ministers whispering behind it— 
from mover to seconder, from true blue pro- 
tectionist to extremest radical, Mr. Barry's 
New House echoes and reéchoes with slang. 
You may hear slang every day in term from 
barristers in their robes, at every mess table, 
at every bar-mess, at every college commons, 
in every club dining-room. 

Thus, with great modesty and profound 
submission, I must express my opinion either 
that slang should be proscribed, banished, 

hibited, or that a new dictionary should 

compiled, in which all the slang terms 
now in use among educated men, and made 
use of in publications of established character, 
should be registered, etymologized, explained, 
and stamped with the lexicographic stamp, 
that we may have chapter and verse, mint 
and hall-mark for our slang. Let the new 
dictionary contain a well-digested array of the 
multitude of synonyms for familiar objects 
floating about; let them give a local habita- 
tion and a name to all the little by-blows of 
language skulking and rambling about our 
speech, like the ragged little Bedouins about 
our shameless streets, and give them a settle- 
ment and a parish. If the evil of slang has 
my too gigantic to be suppressed, let us at 
east give it decency by legalizing it; else, 
assuredly, this age will be euntied by pos- 
terity with the shame of jabbering a broken 
dialect in preference to speaking a nervous 
and dignified language ; and our wits will be 
sneered at and undervalued as mere word- 
twisters, who supplied the lack of humor by 
# vulgar facility of low language. 

The compiler of such a dictionary would 
‘have no light task. I can imagine him at 
‘work in the synonymous department. Only 
-consider what a vast multitude of equivalents 
the perverse ingenuity of our slanginess has 
invented for the one generic word Money. 
Money — the bare, plain, simple word itself — 
has a sonorous, significant ring in its sound, 
and might have sufficed, yet we substitute for 
‘it— tin, rhino, blunt, rowdy, stumpy, dibbs, 
browns, stuff, ready, mopusses, shiners, dust, 
hips, chinkers, pewter, horsenails, brads. 
Seventeen synonyms to one word: and then 
«we come to species — pieces of money. Sov- 
eréigns are yellow-boys, cooters, quids ; crown- 
pieces are bulls and cart-wheels ; shillings, 

bs, or benders ; sixpenny-pieces are fiddlers 
and tizzies ; fourpenny pieces, joeys or bits ; 
gence, browns, or coppers and 3. To say 
that a man is without money, or in poverty, 
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some persons remark that he is down on his 
luck, hard up, stumped up, in Queer Street, 
under a cloud, up @ tree, quisby, done up, sold 
up, ina fix. To express that he is rich, we 
say that he is warm, comfortable, that he has 
feathered his nest, that he has lots of tin, or 
that he has plenty of stuff, or is worth a 
plum. 

For the one word drunk, besides the author- 
ized synunyms tipsy, inebriated, intoxicated, 
I find of unauthorized or slang equivalents 
the astonishing number of thirty-two, viz. : in 
liquor, disguised therein, lushy, bosky, buffy, 
boozy, mops and brooms, half-seas-over, far- 
gone, tight, not able to see a-hole through a 
ladder, three sheets in the wind, foggy, 
screwed, hazy, sewed up, moony, muddled, 
muzzy, swipey, lumpy, obfuscated, muggy, 
beery, winey, slewed, on the ran-tan, on the 
re-raw, groggy, ploughed, cut, and in his 
cups. 

‘or one article of drink, gin, we have ten 
eee ; max, juniper, gatter, duke, jackey, 
tape, blue ruin, cream of the valley, white 
satin, old Tom. 

Synonymous with a man, are @ cove, a 
chap, a cull, an article, a codger, a buffer. A 
gentleman is a swell, a nob, a tiptopper; a 
low person is a snob, a sweep, and a scurf, 
and in Scotland, a gutter-bl Thieves are 
prigs, cracksmen, mouchers, gonophs, go- 
alongs. To steal is to prig, to pinch, to 
collar, to nail, to grab, to nab. To go or run 
away is to hook it, to bolt, to take tracks, to 
absquatulate, to slope, to step it, to mizzle, to 
paddle, to cut, to cut your stick, to evaporate, 
to vamose, to be off, to vanish, and to tip your 
rags a gallop. For the verb to beat I can at 
once find fourteen synonyms: thus, to thrash, 
to lick, to leather, to hide, to tan, to larrup, 
to wallop, to pene, to whack, to whop, to 
towel, to maul, to quilt, to pay. A horse is 
a nag, a prad, atit,a screw. A donkey isa 
mope,aneddy. A policeman is a peeler, a 
bobby, a crusher, a soldier, a swaddy, a lob- 
ster, a red herring. ‘To pawn is to spout, to 
pop, to lumber, to blue. The hands are 
mauleys, and the fingers flippers. The feet 
are steppers ; the boots crabshells, or trotter 
cases, or grabbers. Food is grub, prog, and 
crug ; & hackney-cab is a shoeful ; a Punch’s 
show a schwassle-box ; a five pound note is a 
flimsy ; a watch a ticker; anything of good 
quality or character is stunning, ripping out- 
and-out ; a magistrate is a beak, and a foot- 
man @ flunkey. Not less can I set down as 
slang the verbiage by which coats are trans- 
formed into bis-uniques, alpacas, vicunas, 
ponchos, anaxandrians, and siphonias. 

The slang expressions I have herein set 
down I have enumerated exactly as they have 
occurred to me, casually. If { had made re- 
search, or taxed my memory for any consid- 
erable time, I have no doubt that I could 
augment the slang terms and synonyms to at 
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least double their amount. And it is possible 
that an accomplished public will be able to 
supply from their own recollection and ex 
rience a goodly addition to my list. The 
arrival of every mail, the extension of every 
colony, the — of every Australian mine 
would swell it. Placers, squatters, diggers, 
clearings, nuggets, cradles, claims — where 
were all these words a dozen years ago? and 
what are they, till they are marshalled in a 
dictionary, but slang? We may say the same 
of the railway phraseology : buffers, switches, 
points, stokers, and coal bunks — whence is 
their etymology and whence their authority ? 

But slang does not end here. It goes higher 
— to the very top of the social Olympus. If 
the Duchess of Downderry invites some dozen 
of her male and female fashionable acquaint- 
ances to tea and a dance afterwards, what do 
you think she calls her tea-party! A thé 
dansante — a dancing tea. Does tea dance! 
Can it dance? Is not this libel upon honest 
Bohea and Souchong slang! — pure, unadul- 
terated, unmitigated slang. 

The slang of the fashionable world is mostly 
imported from France; an unmeaning gib- 
berish of Gallicisms runs through English 
fashionable conversation, and fashionable 
novels, and accounts of fashionable parties in 
the fashionable newspapers. Yet, ludicrously 
enough, immediately the fashionable mag- 
nates of England seize on any French idiom, 
the French themselves not only universall 
abandon it to us, but positively repudiate it 
altogether from their idiomatic vocabulary. 
If you were to tell a well-bred Frenchman 
that such and such an aristocratic marriage 
was on the ‘apis, he would stare with aston- 
ishment, and look down on the carpet in the 
startled endeavor to find a marriage in so 
unusual a place. If you were to talk to him 
of the beau monde, he would imagine you 
meant the world which God made, not half- 
a-dozen streets and squares between Hyde 
Park Corner and Chelsea Bun House. The 
thé dansante would be completely inexplicable 
to him. If you were to point out to him the 
Dowager Lady Grimguffin acting as chaperon 
to y Amanda Creamville, he would im- 
agine you were referring to the petit Chaperon 
Rouge — to little Red Riding Hood. He might 
just understand what was meant by vis-a-vis, 
entremets, and some others of the flying horde 
of frivolous little foreign slangisms hover- 
ing about fashionable cookery and fashionable 
furniture; but three fourths of them would 
geem to him as barbarous French provincial- 
isms, or, at best, but as antiquated and obso- 
lete expressions picked up out of the letters of 
Mademoiselle Scuderi, or the tales of Cribillon 
the younger. 

But, save us, your ladyship, there are 
thousands of Englishmen who might listen to 
your ladyship for an hour without under- 
standing half-a-dozen words of your discourse. 
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When you speak of the last faur pas, of poor 
Miss Limberfoot's sad pat hing of the 
Reverend Mr. Caudlecup’s being ‘‘ so full of 
soul,’’ of the enchanting roulades of that rav- 
ishing cantatrice, Martinuzzi, of your dinner 
of the day before being recherché, of your gens 
being insolent and inattentive, how shall plain 
men refrain from staring wonderstruck at your 
unfathomable discourse ! 

And when your ladyship does condescend 
to speak English, it is only with a delightful 
mincingness of accent and a liberal use of 
superlatives. The Italian singer you heard 
last night was a ‘‘ divine creature ;” if you 
are slightly tired or dull you are ‘ awfully 
bored’’ or ‘‘ devoured with ennui ;” if your 
face be pale you vow you are a ‘* perfect 
fright ;’’ if a gentleman acquaintance volunteer 
a very mild joke he is a ‘* quizzical monster” 
—a dreadful quiz, he is so awfully satirical ; 
and the comic actor last night was “ killing ;”’ 
and Julie, my child, hand me my vinaigrette, 
and take a shilling out of my porte-monnaie, 
and tell Adolfe to get some jujubes for Fido; 
and, let me see, if lo out in the pilentum to- 
day, or stay, the barouche (we have a char-a- 
banc down at our place, doctor), I will wear 
my moire antique and my ruche of Brussels 
lace, and my mantelet, and my chatelaine, with 
all the ‘ charms”’ Lord Bruin Fitzurse brought 
me from Dresden, and then we will takea 
drive in the Park, and I will leave a card at 
Bojannee Loll’s for my next ‘‘ Thursday,’’ for 
really my dear “lions” are so scarce now, 
that even Bojannee Loll will be an acquisi- 
tion ; and so on. 

I believe the abominable — practice of 
writing P. P. C. on a card of leave-taking, 
and R. S.V. P. at the bottom of a letter when 
you wish an answer to it, is gone out of fash- 
ion, and I rejoice that it has. 

Young Lord Fitzurse speaks of himself 
and of his aristocratic companions as ‘ fel- 
lows” (very often pronounced ‘ faywows’’) ; 
if he is going to drive a four-horse coach down 
to Epsom Races, he is going to “ tool his 
drag down to the Derby.”’ Lord Bobby Rob- 
bins’ great coat, which he admires, is ‘‘ down 
the road.” An officer in the tenth hussars is 
‘*a man in the tenth ;’’ a pretty young lady 
is a ** neat little filly ;’’ a vehicle which is not 
a drag (or dwag) is a “ trap’’ or a ‘ cask;’’ 
his lordship’s lodgings in Jermyn Street are 
his ‘‘ crib,”’ his *‘ diggings,’’ or he “ han 
out there.”” His father is his ‘‘ governor ;’’ his 
bill-discounter a ‘‘ dreadful old screw,’’ if he 
refuses to do a ‘* bit of stiff’’ for him. When 
his friend has mortgaged his estate, he pro- 
nounces it to be ** — ” Everything that 
pleases him is “crushing, by Jove !’’ every- 
thing that displeases him (from bad sherry to 
a writ from his tailor) is ‘* infernal.’ 

Then there is the slang of criticism. Lit- 
erary, dramatic, artistic, and scientific, Such 
words as esthetic, transcendental, the ‘* har- 
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monies,” the unities,a myth; such phrases 
as an exquisite morceau on the big drum, 
a scholarlike rendering of John the Baptist’s 
t toe ; “ keeping,” * harmony,” “ middle 
istance,” “aerial perspective,’ ‘ delicate 
handling,”’ ‘‘ nervous chiaroscuro,’’ and the 
like, are made use of pell-mell, without the 
least relation to their real meanings, their 
real uses, their real requirements. 

And the Stage has its slang, both before 
and behind the curtain. Actors speak of 
such and such a farce being a ‘‘ screamer,”’ 
and such and such a tragedy being ‘‘ damned”’ 
or ‘‘goosed.” If an actor forgets his part 
while on the stage, he is said to ‘‘ stick’’ and 
to ‘‘ corpse’’ the actors who may be perform- 
ing with him, by putting them out in their 
parts. A ‘part’? has so many ‘lengths ;” 
a@ piece will ‘run’? so many nights. Belville 
is going in the country to “‘ star’ it. When 
no salaries are forthcoming on Saturday, the 
«+ ghost does n’t walk’’ — a benefit is a ‘* ben,” 
a salary a “‘ sal ;’’ an actor is not engaged to 
play tragedy or comedy, but to ‘‘ do the heavy 

usiness,’’ or ‘* second low comedy,’’ and when 
he is out of an engagement he is said to be 
*¢ out of collar.”’ 

Thus through all grades and professions 
of life runs this omnipresent slang. 

In the immense number of new words 
which are being continually coined and dissem- 
inated throughout our gigantic periodical 
ter lies, I conceive, the chief difficulty of the 

glish language to foreigners. The want of 
any clear and competent authority as to what 
words are classical and what merely slang, 
what obsolete and what improper, must be a 
source of perpetual tribulation and uncertainty 
to the unhappy. stranger. If he is to take 
Johnson an alker for standards, a walk 
from Charing Cross to Temple Bar, an hour 
at a theatre, or an evening in society, will 
flood his perturbed tympanum with a deluge 
of words concerning which Johnson and 
Walker are absolutely mute. How is the 
foreigner to make his election? Suppose the 
unfortunate Monsieur, or Herr, or Signor 
should address himself to write, as De Lolme 
did, a treatise on the English constitution. 
ye he were to begin a passage thus : — 
«‘ Though Lord Protocol was an out-and-out 
humbug, Sir Reddy Tapewax was not such a 
flat as to be taken in. He proved the gammon 
of Lord Protocol's move, and, though he 
thought him green, did him completely 
brown.’’ How many young politicians would 
not think it beneath them to talk in this 
manner, yet how bitterly the foreign essayist 
would be ridiculed for his conversational 
style of composition ! 

The French have an Academy of Letters, 
and the dictionary of that Academy, pub- 
lished after forty years’ labor, nearly two 
centuries ago, is still the standard model of 
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elegance and propriety in composition and 
cubtlion. Ihe ae Pe of this has been 
that every work of literary excellence in 
France follows the phraseology, and within 
very little the orthography, which we find in 
the poetry of Racine and Boileau, and the 
rose of Pascal and Fénélon. And the French 

as become, moreover, the chief diplomatic 
conversational and commercial language in the 
world. Itiscurrenteverywhere. It is neither 
80 copious, 80 sonorous, or so dignified as Eng- 
lish or German, but it is fixed. The Emperor 
of Russia or the Sultan of Turkey may write 
and speak (accent apart) as good French as any 
Parisienne. But in England, an Englishman 
even has never done learning his own lan- 
guage. It has no rules, no limits; its orth 
— and pronunciation are almost entirely 
arbitrary ; its words are like a provisional 
committee, with power to add to their num- 
ber. A foreigner may hope to read and 
write English tolerably well, after assiduous 
study ; but he will never speak it without a 
long residence in England ; and even then he 
will be in no better case than the English- 
bred Englishman, continually learning, con- 
tinually hearing words of whose signification 
he has not the slightest idea, continually 
perplexed as to what should be considered 
a familiar idiom, and what inadmissible 
slang. 

To any person who devotes himself to 
literary composition in the English language 
the redundancy of unauthorized words and 
expressions must always be a source of un- 
utterable annoyance and vexation. Should 
he adopt the phraseology and style of the 
authors of the eras of Elizabeth or Anne he 
may be censured as obsolete or as perversely 

uaint. Should he turn to the Latin tongue 
or the construction of his phrases and the 
choice of his language, he will be stigmatized 
as pedantic or with that grave charge of 
using hard words. And, should he take 
advantage of what he hears and sees in his 
own days and under his own eyes, and in- 
corporate into his language those idiomatic 
words and expressions he gathers from the 
daily affairs of life and the daily conversation 
of his fellow-men, he will have no lack of 
critics to tell him that he writes insufferable 


vulgarity and slang. 

er Majesty Queen Anne is dead ; but for 
her majesty’s decease we should have had 
an Academy of Letters and an Academy 
Dictionary in England. There are twoopinions 
in this country relative to the utility of acado- 
mies; and, without advocating the formaticn 
of such an institution, I may be permitted 
submissively to plead that we really do want 
a new dictionary — if not in justice to our- 
selves, at least in justice to foreigners and in 
justice to our great-great-grand-children. 
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A FEW REMARKS ON CURRENTS IN THE 
ARCTIC SEAS. 
BY P. C. SUTHERLAND, M. D. 


Tue author states that, during a voyage 
lately made in the Arctic seas, his attention 
was arrested by the power exerted by refrig- 
eration and congelation, in separating from 
water any saline ingredients it may contain, 
and of thus causing disturbances in the mean 
density of the waters of the ocean, which, 
after being influenced by currents, can be over- 
come only by subsequent intermixture with 
water from other localities where the disturb- 
ance in the equilibrium is of an opposite 
character. He considers that evaporation, 
which is so active within the tropical and 
temperate zones, obviously renders the sea 
more dense by depressing its surface, and thus 
gives rise to the necessity for currents from 
the two poles of the earth, where deposition 
of vapor predominates to 4 considerable ex- 
tent over evaporation. This he illustrates 
by referring to the constant current from the 
Atlantic into the Mediterranean, caused by 
the evaporation in this sea preponderating 
over the supply of fresh water. He then 

ints out the necessity also of a current out 
of this sea, in order that its waters, by the 
constant influx of saline matters, may not be- 
come a saturated solution of the salts of the 
ocean ; and infers that counter currents into 
the polar seas must also exist to obviate the 
contrary tendency which the waters of these 
seas have to become fresh. He calls atten- 
tion to the importance of ascertaining the 
differences that occur in many parts of the 
surface of the ocean in respect to its saline 
contents, that we may be enabled to deter- 
mine to what extent the currents and counter- 
currents may be influenced by the comparative 
freshness of the iced water of the northern 
and southern regions, and the necessary salt- 
ness of the equatorial and other over-heated 
basins. On this point, with respect to the 
Arctic seas, he refers to observations by Dr. 
Scoresby, Sir Edward Parry, and those re- 
corded in tables appended to his paper, which 
have been extracted from the Metereiaghoah 
Journal kept in the North Atlantic and Davis’ 
Straits during the late voyage in the Isabel. 

The author next refers to the remarkable 
difference occurring in the climate of the east 
and west sides of Davis’ Straits, that of the 
latter being much the colder. In the absence 
of thermometric registers for the west, to com- 
~ with those on the east side, he one out 

ow the < pany of the land, and develop- 
ment of plants and land animals on the two 
coasts, enable us to determine which has the 
warmer climate. Looking from the top of 
Baffin’s Bay, which commands a good view 
of both shores, the east side at the sea-coast 
has many portions of land free from snow; 
whereas the opposite, by its snowy and icy 





covering, presents an appearance altogether 
uncongenial. On the former are found a tol- 
erably abundant flora, hares, and deer ; on the 
latter there scarce appears to be a spot to re- 
ceive the roots of plants or the feet of these ani- 
mals ; and in the productions of the sea, both 
vegetable and animal, the same disproportion 
is met with. Upon the whole, he considers 
complete the a that exists between the 
North Atlantic and Davis’ Straits, both with 
respect to the climate of, their shores, and to 
their inhabitants of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. With reference to the question 
how this analogy is brought about, the author 
considers it difficult to decide whether the 
increase in the temperature of the water, and 
the consequent improvement of the climate, 
on the east side of the strait, arise from the 
disposition the ice has to leave the coast, by 
which means the water becomes exposed to 
the influence of the sea; or from currents of 
heated water from a more southern region. 
He further remarks that its density here can- 
not be restored, if once disturbed, without 
admixture with a large volume of water some- 
what above the mean density. 

Again referring to the observations of Sir 
Edward Parry and those recorded in the tables, 
the author remarks that from these it will be 
seen that refrigeration has the effect of pre- 
cipitating the salts of sea-water ; and further, 
that it appears to him very — that the 
temperature at which water begins to expand 
by the continued application of cold, is that 
at which saline and earthy matter begins to 
be precipitated in solutions of the density of 
sea-water. 

From the immense depth to which icebe: 
extend in Davis’ Straits, and also from their 
vast number, the author infers that the tem- 

rature of the water will be kept pretty uni- 
formly the same throughout a considerable. 
part of its depth, rarely exceeding --32°, 
except at the surface, where the action of the 
sun comes into operation, in which case the 
water of greatest density from saline contents 
would always occupy the lowest position, In 
illustration of his views, he describes experi- 
ments on the freezing of sea-water of the 
density 1-025, in glass tubes ; and from these 
he infers that, not only does congelation pre- 
cipitate the saline matter in water, but refrig- 
eration also, at temperatures from 40° down 
to 32°. With reference to the influence of 
the density of the sea-water on currents, he 
remarks that after the warm season has fairly 
set in in the Arctic seas, nothing is more 
common than to observe the surface-water, in 
hollowed-out lanes or fissures of the land-ice, 
moving slowly towards the open water at the 
edge of the fixed ice ; and this seaward motion 
is altogether independent of tidal motion or 
oceanic current, depending entirely upon the 
diminished density of the surface-water. 

In conclusion, the author states that he 
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does not know that we are yet in a position to 
demonstrate the actual existence cf currents 
into the icy seas as well as out of them, bat 
that the necessity for them is obvious. It is 
not necessary, he remarks, that these cur- 
rents, as in other parts, should occupy the 
surface, and probably also the bottom of one 
of the sides of the basins whose waters re- 
quire to be renewed, as the Gulf Stream oc- 
cupies the east side of the North Atlantic. 
It is plain that the cold and hot waters of 
two regions can be exchanged by the latter 
passing underneath the former ; and although 
the Arctic current from the Greenland Sea 
does not contain much ice to the southward 
of Cape Furewell, it is more than probable 
its chilly waters pass over a fork of the Gulf 
Stream, which ultimately sweeps along the 
shores of West Greenland.—Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of London. 





ON THE COLOR OF HAIR. 
BY DR. ALLEN DALZELL, 


Tue color of the hair, which, according to 
Griffith, was long attributed to pi ment avcu- 
mulated in the cells of the me alla, depends 
upon one or more of three causes. First, on 

igment granules ; second, on diffused color- 
ing matter a the entire tissue ; 
and, third, on the presence of air-spaces with- 
in the fibres of the shaft. To these might be 
added the nuclei of the cells themselves, 
which, however, where pigment granules are 
present, are so surrounded by them, as to be 
scarcely, if at all, discernible. But where 
their isolation has been effected by boiling 
with moderately dilute caustic potash, they 
are shown as dark bodies of an elongated form. 

The color of the hair corresponds in intens- 
ity to that of the iris; as, for example, au- 
burn with blue, and black with the darker 
tints. Nor are these relations at all confined 
to the human species, although especiall 
remarkable in the Albino, whose choroid is 
destitute of foam. and hair either very 
pale or entirely white. 

Many observers have described the granular 
pigment which forms the first class of coloring 
matter, as if it was situated in interspaces of 
the fibres. I have, however, assured myself 
of the fact that pigment is never lodged ex- 
teriorly in the cells, but always in some parts 
of the interior, as may be plainly seen in the 
hairs of some cervi, where the entire cells are 
dry and empty, except of traces of coloring 
matter which adhere to their walls. Changes, 
during the growth of hair, often take place 
at regular intervals in the color and amount of 
these deposits. This is seen in the hairs of 
many of the Quadrumana and Carnivora, to 
which classes it is, however, by no means con- 
fined. 

In many hairs, the color is uniform or dif- 





fused. Most animals have hairs of this kind ; 
good examples may, however, be found in the 
short hairs from the face of the hare, in the 
tapir, and yellow bear. 

Air spaces in the shaft. — These cavities, 
from containing air, refract light beyond the 
field of the microscope, and thus, like the cells 
of the axis, give the idea of color ; these are 
best seen in white hairs, Some authors have 
described them as fut granules. This is in- 
accurate, for, on boiling with ether or turpen- 
tine, they become filled with the fluid; and 
even when treated in a menstruum, which 
does not dissolve fat, they lose their refractive 

roperties, and retain only their general out- 
ine. They are empty cavities situated in the 
cells of the shaft, produced, as Kolliker sup- 
poses, by the absorption of its granular pig. 
ment; for they are not found in any hair 
originally colorless, but only in such as have 
me so from some cause affecting their 
vitality. I examined a hair with one ex- 
tremity entirely white, the other unaltered — 
the former part I found filled with air cells, 
the latter pigment cells. 


CHANGES IN THE COLOR OF HAIR. 


The change of color in the hair is well seen 
in the common Alpine hare, and in many of 
the Mustella, in which the fur becomes white 
on the approach of winter. With age, also, 
its color disappears, and very > 
though not always, with the loss of its pig- 
ment, the vigor of this appendage declines, 
The hair is frequently tinged by the absorp- 
tion of ore introduced along with the 
food. The hairs of a rat taken from a shi 
with a cargo of logwood were examined, an 
they were found to be deeply colored with the 
dye. The Chinese have long enjoyed the 
credit of being able to alter the color of the hair 
by the administration of certain drugs, either 
from white to colored, or from one color to 
another. At this moment, I know a gentleman 
in Paris who has for some years been engaged 
in the investigation of this curious subject, 
which the following incidents will sufficiently 
illustrate. 

At one of the meetings for 1839 of the 
Society Philomatic of Paris, the case of M. 
L’Abbé Imbert was detailed. He left for 
China in 1823, carrying with him a luxuriant 
crop of carroty locks. His friends in the 
celestial empire fearing, on that account, his 
detection as a foreigner, and his consequent 
expulsion from the country, shut him up on 
his arrival, and, by an internal course of con- 
stitutional treatment, speedily turned tu black 
the hair on every part of his body. 

At the same meeting, the case of the Abbé 
Voisin was related by M. Roulin. He had 
white hair on his arrival in China, but was 
subjected to a treatment consisting of internal 
remedies only, the result of which was, that 
it permanently became black. 
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Under no less creditable an attestation than 
that of Velpeau, we are informed that the 
hair of M. Rochoux changed from white to 
black ; in this case, however, without the aid 
of any medicament, merely by the reabsorp- 
tion of that colouring matter which had been 
temporarily destroyed. I had an opportunity 
last autumn of observing the effect of a chronic 
attack of jaundice upon a relative of my own, 
whose hair was white, but became distinctly 
colored with the yellow color of the bile. 
Bush mentions the hair from the tattooed 
chin of a New Zealand chief being colored 
with the pigment introduced into the skin. 

But the most singular instances of change 
in color are those rapid, almost sudden, pro- 
cesses, by which, in the course of a few hours, 
the color of the hair is destroyed. Such 
phenomena become more wonderful when we 
remember that even the strongest acid scarcely, 
if at all, affects the pigment of the hair; that 
the caustic alkalies dissolve, but do not de- 
stroy it, and that none of the organic acids 
(so far as [ am aware), not even the formic, 
causes it to disappear. A stronger evidence 
in favor of its independent vitality can 
scarcely be found; nor do I understand how 
such facts can be accounted for on any other 
hypothesis than that of a permeation of fluids 
among the fibres of the shaft. Vauquelin at- 
tributed its disappearance to an acrid secre- 
tion from the follicle; Henle to a molecular 
change in the elements of the hair itself. 
Grief, fear, and other emotions, are well known 
to alter the character of the secretions, and 
such mental conditions are also known tu have 
been the proximate causes of these sudden 
changes in the hair, The hair of a lady, in 
my own family connection, from some distress- 
ing circumstances which deeply affected her, 
became gray in a single night. A medical 
man in London, less than twenty years ago, 
under the fear of bankruptcy, had his dark 
hair so changed in the same period, that his 
friends failed to recognize him ; but the color 
in this instance returned as his worldly pros- 
pects revived. M. Roulin states that a friend 
of his, terrified by the prospect of losing his 
fortune, had the hair on the side on which he 
reposed turned to gray in a single night, — 
From an Inaugural dissertation on the General 
Integuments of Animals and their Appendages, 
1853. This Dissertation gained the gold 
medal in the University of Edinburgh. 





Parts of an Article in Chambers’ Journal. 
THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 


Tere are certain new projects, more es- 
pecially addressed to the notice of the sedater 
sort. The ‘Patent Printing Machinery 
Company” intend to make books cheaper and 





better than ever. ‘‘ ‘I'he Cos:aos Institute,’’ 
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supported by a number of noble, learned, and 
reverend names, taking the great globe asa 
nucleus, is to enl the capacity and capa- 
bilities of the establishment in Leicester 


Square, by covering ‘‘ nearly the whole area 


‘with suitable buildings, embracing lar, 


rooms and galleries, in which shall be ar- 
ranged the characteristic costumes and pro- 
ductions of every nation and tribe in the 
world ; in other words, to establish « Museum 
of Mankind.’? This is an ambitious scheme ; 
but there is no doubt that, if faithfully car- 
ried out, the result would be most interesting 
and instructive; and with this in the centre, 
and the Panoptican on one side, knowledge 
and science would be not unworthily repre- 
sented in Leicester Square. There is to be 
also an ‘* Assyrian Society,’’ with Prince 
Albert at its head, to collect a fund for the 

romotion of further researches in the East. 

uch as Mr. Layard has collected, it appears 
to be little more than a mere beginning ; and 
part of the plan is to explore different por- 
tions of Babylonia, as well as the ruins of 
Assyria. The promoters say: ‘* There is 
good reason to believe that antiquities will be 
om to light still more ancient than any 
yet discovered.’’ And they add, that, ‘‘ owing 
to the overflowing of the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, vast marshes are now forming in 
South Mesopotamia, which threaten erelong 
to destroy many of the remains entirely. 
Some, indeed, are already under water and 
inaccessible ; but others are still free, and 
will undoubtedly, upon examination, fur- 
nish relics of the first importance. It is con- 
fidently believed that the whole history of 
Assyria may be restored to a very early period, 
and that discoveries of the most important 
character are yet to be made in connection 
with the literature and science of the Assyrian 
people.” Here is promising work, and in a 
most interesting region. It is well that we 
are to have the Great National Institute at 
Kensington, as ample space will be needed 
for the bestowal of the relics after they have 
been disinterred. 

Certain of our horticulturists are talkin 
about the soap beans brought from China, an 
epg to the Botanical Society of Edin- 

urgh ; it appears that they — the beans, not 
the horticulturists — have really some of the 
properties of soap, and they are found to be 
ey useful in the cleaning of plate. 
Mr. Stevenson has contributed somewhat 
further to our knowledge of the aurora; he 
finds a connection between this phenomenon 
and the formation of clouds, chiefly cirri and 
cirro-stratus, and shows how such reflect light, 
and how that, when the wind is high and the 
sky clear, there is a degree of luminosity in 
the atmosphere. He once saw “ all the space 
which the aurora had occupied covered with 
compact, luminous, and fibrous cirri, the 
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aurora having passed by degrees into this 
congeries of Susees clouds.” ‘These views 
,may shortly be tested by observation, for we 
seldom fail to have appearances of aurorse 
about the 17th Seuelee. Those who wish 
to make themselves acquainted with the 

henomena of the eclipse of the sun in July, 
1351, will find all they want in the volume of 
Memoirs just published by the Astronomical 
Sreteny- It contains the narratives of a num- 
ber of observers, describes with great exacti- 
tude the coming on and passing away of the 
darkness, gives drawings of its effects, and of 
the rose-colored paeenen, It is a vol- 
ume to interest the general reader as well as 
the savant. With respect to the red promi- 
nences, about which there has been of late so 
much speculation, we may hope to know 
something more concerning them, for they are 
to be regularly watched by a set of observers 
in Switzerland. 

The Report of the Zoological Society tells 
us, that the visitors to their gardens in the 
twelve months ending with their August 
anniversary, numbered 240,738, being 53,000 
more than in the previous year. The reduc- 
tion of the admission-fee on Mondays from a 
shilling to sixpence, has doubtless something 
to do with the increase. Our antiquaries 
have something to say about the recent ex- 
cavations at Cumoe, where a large number of 
tombs have been discovered, and a hundred 
of them opened, bringing to light many most 
interesting objects of ancient art. Among 
them is a vase, three palms in height, nearly 
3000 years old, which, though broken into 
200 pieces, has been skilfully, some say 
wonderfully, restored. The sensation created 
at Naples by the discovery is so great, that 
archzologists have heard of it all over Europe ; 
the digging up of the shield of Achilles on the 
site of Troy would hardly excite ater 
astonishment. The Syro-Egyptian Society 
have been sitting in judgment on Mr. Layard’s 
researches, with a view to elicit further 

roofs; and the Royal Society of Literature 
eee had some discussions about the Queen 
of Sheba, their object being to ascertain from 
what place she really set out to pay her visit 
to Solomon, as, according to Colonel Rawlin- 
son, the determination of the fact would clear 
up some points in Assyrian history. Most 
interesting of all, however, is the news from 
the colonel, just published by the Asiatic 
Society. He writes, that he prepared and 
sent off some months ago a careful narrative 
of his a again, 8 but the mail was ‘ plun- 
dered on its way by the Anezeh Arabs, and the 
whole of the foreign correspondence distributed 
among these marauders, who are said to be 
now wearing the unknown Babylonish charac- 
ters as amulets.” In the brief account since 
forwarded, we read of the discovery of addi- 
tional historical records, which fill up gaps in 
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the former results ; and of a splendid ruin, 
named Abu Shahrein, in Southern Chaldea, 
‘* apparently full of marbles and sculptures.” 
Thus another mine of antiquities appears to 
be opening ; but, besides this, Colonel Rawlin- 
son describes what he calls his ‘ real treasure- 
house of discovery ;” hesays, ‘‘ I have found 
fragments of alphabets, syllabaria, and ex- 
planations of ideographic signs. In one place, 
a table of notation, giving the phonetic read- 
ings of all the signs, and showing that the 
Assyrians counted by sixties, as well as by 
hundreds, in exact agreement with the soss, 
sar, and ner, of Berosus. Among the tablets, 
there are also geographical dissertations, ex- 
plaining the ideographic signs for countries 
and cities, designating their products, and 
describing their position ; the same with the 
principal Asiatic rivers and mountains. Again, 
there are treatises on weights and measures, 
divisions of time, points of the compass, &c. 
There is an almanac for twelve years, which 
seems to form a cycle like that of the Mongols ; 
lists of stones, metals, and trees; also 
astronomical and astrological formule with- 
out end. I suspect, likewise, there are 
veritable grammars and dictionaries. The 
whole collection is’ in fragments ; but it gives 
us @ most curious insight into the state of 
Assyrian science, while Greece was still sunk 
in barbarism. . . Altogether,” adds 
the colonel, ‘‘ Iam delighted at the splendid 
field now opening out. The labor of carrying 
through a complete analysis will be immense, 
but the results will be brilliant.”” It may be 
mentioned here, that the Asiatic Society have 
issued a volume containing a complete cop 
of the Behistun inscription in the arrow-h 
character, with the same in Roman, and a 
translation. It is altogether a philological 
work, but one of great value to the student of 
the old mysterious literature of the East. 

The Crystal Palace Company are going to 
build hotels for first, second, and third class 
passengers — the accommodation and charges 
of course to correspond. It is quite time that 
the same should be done in other parts of the 


country as well as at Sydenham ;. there is no ~ 


doubt that it would pay. Mr. Whishaw has 
invented a new lock, the action and security 
of which depend on electro-magnetism ; the 
apparatus can be applied to all the locks in a 
house, so as to open or close them all at 
once. The Eastern Steam-navigation Com- 

ny are going to renew the endeavors for 

irect steam communication with Australia 
with vessels of 10,000 tons and 2600 horse- 
power, to carry 500 first-class ngers, be- 
sides seconds and thirds. They believe that 
steamers of this large size and tonnage will 
enable them to overcome the impediments 
that have proved so fatal to former attempts ; 
and they promise to take eighteen months to 
build their first ship. The returns of the 
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Emigration Commissioners show that, in the 
spring quarter of the present year, there sailed 
from all ports of the United Kingdom, 115,- 
959 emigrants, of whom more than 78,000 
went to the United States, and 20,000 to 
Canada. 

Among the most interesting meetings in 
London, since we last wrote, is that which 
was held at the London Tavern, to promote 
a subscription for a testimonial to Mrs. 
Chisholm. The labors of this heroic woman 
in the cause of humanity brought out acknowl- 
edgments of the most cordial nature from Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, Mr. Robert Low, and other 
eminent age and were honored on the 

by the gathering of a very large sum. 
There seems to be but one feeling possible on 
the subject — namely, that Mrs. Chisholm is 
eminently worthy of public veneration. 
Strange to say, while so much above all 
worldliness in the aims of life, she is a re- 
markably practical person, all the details of 
her plans for the benefit of emigrants and 
colonists being cared for and wrought out in 
the most effective manner. 

Although theatricals scarcely lie within our 
province, we cannot overlook a further effort 
of Mr. Charles Kean for the elevation of the 
drama, in his production of Byron’s Sardan- 
apalus, with a mise en scéne wholly borrowed 
from Mr. Layard’s discoveries. This enter- 
tainment is, therefore, one of a most instruct- 
ive character, bringing the —- court 
into life, as it were, before our livin eyes. 
The effect is impressive, and even affecting, 
toa high degree ; and we are sincerely glad 
to learn that the great outlay and labor of 
the ingenious manager and his accomplished 

rtner are likely to be amply rewarded. 
Such performances are in theatricals anal- 
ogous to “high art’’ in comparison with 
conversation-pieces and portrait-painting. 





THE CARNIVAL AT VENICE. 
BY NICHOLAS MITCHELL, 


O Venice !*though the iron conqueror now 
Hath ploughed with sorrow-scars thy lovely brow, 
And tears at times will blend with ocean’s spray, 
For Freedom tombed, and laurels reft away, 
Mid the green billows glorious art thou yet, 

A stainless pearl in living emerald set ; 

Beauty her sky-wove mantle o’er thee throws, 
And oft, when flinging back thy veil of woes, 
Thy fair face laughs again as in old hours — 
Joy in thy halls, and witchery in thy bowers. 


City of bounding hearts, to fancy dear ! 

Where tramp and whir of wheels ne’er jar the ear, 
But noiselessly we glide with fairy speed, 

The waves our street, the gondola our steed. 





See through Eve’s purple air St. Mark ascend ! 

The dying beams a hallowed lustre lend ; 

High on his pillar, flashes o’er the wave, 

The lion ‘‘ winged’? — the emblem of the brave. 

List? as the mellow sunset burns along 

The crimsoned sea, the boatman’s answering song; 

Half sad, half gay, it tells of times gone by, 

When Pleasure’s star shone brightest in life’s sky; 

And yonder hear the lute’s iove-speaking tone, 

Passion’s sweet soul across the waters thrown ; 

While silvery sounds float ’round from vesper- 
bells 


Like notes the Tritons wind on pink-lipped shells, 
O yes! the sea-born city, spite of ill, 

Is love’s bright home, and Pleasure’s favorite still; 
Her sons are gay of heart, her daughters’ eyes 
Rob light and laughter from Ausonia’s skies. 


The Carnival —the merry Bacchic time, 
When smiles worn Care, and softens haggard 
Crime ; 
When the pale scribe forgets his dull employ, 
The lame will dance, the vagrant sing for joy. 
From morn to purple eve the pleasures there 
Flaunt on the wave, make music of the air, 
Knock at all hearts that, opening, let them in, 
While Love, once scorned, his boldest wishes win. 
The mask, the game, the dance, divide the day, 
Wine crowns the board, and roses strew the way. 
But, O! when comes delicious veiling night, 
With breath so cooling, and with stars so bright, 
And looks a welcome down the witching moon, 
Silvering the far-off hills, and smooth lagoon, 
Then, Venice ! is thy triumph ; myriad lights 
Deck the tall mansions, with their marble flights, 
And shoots the gondola from each broad stair, 
With glittering prow, and pennon streaming fair; 
Graceful as gay, a thing of life she goes, 


‘The waves all luminous around her close ; 


And beautiful the maids within ; no gales 

May wave their ebon locks, or lift their veils, 
But, masks flung off, they gayly bare the brow 
Raised to the moon—than moons more radiant 


now, 
And gentle lips breathe sweet, to some loved star, 
Song mixed with tremblings of the soft guitar. 
And look ! where other boats, like sea-birds, dart, 
Their freights more young, and jollity each beart; 
While some glide off, or chase the skiffs that flee, 
And boisterous laughter rings, and shouts of glee. 
Anon, across the silvery surge are borne 
The mellow breathings of some plaintive horn ; 
Anon, quick fireworks, like rent rosy spars, 
Shoot up to heav’n, and spread —new blazing 


stars : 
Then — loud cannon from the neighboring 
shore, 
Smoothing each billow with the long, long roar, 
Which echoing, doubling round by cape and bay, 
Rolls down the coast, and whispering dies away.— 
O fairy scene! Ocity! Beauty’s throne, 
Scarce lovelier e’er in Eastern story shone ; 
At hour like this all harsher thoughts depart, 
Thou home of joy, thou city of the heart ! 
Ainsworth’s Magazine. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
MALACHITE. 

Avy illustrious stranger made his appear- 
ance in London in the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one. He was not entirely unknowa ; 
the jewellers, and the lapidaries, and the 
dealers in articles of vertu, had long appre- 
ciated him, and by them he was recognized as 
a valuable acquaintance ; but to the world at 
large his very existence was scarcely known. 
When he made his first appearance in a 
polished green jacket, the inquiry ran around 
— who is he ; whatis his name ; whence does 
he come ; and how does he make his jacket? 
It was found that his name was Malachite ; 
that he belonged to a Russian family; and 
that his jacket, like that of a harlequin, was 
a —= of pieces placed edge to edge. 
Still there were anxious queries put forth — 
What is malachite? and we have reason to 
believe that among the millions who made 
their first acquaintance with this foreigner in 
the year named, there is a very notable per- 
centage who could not and cannot yet answer 
this question. And yet it deserves to be an- 
swered, as we may soon see. 

One very strange circumstance connected 
with malachite is, that it is not a stone ora 
marble of any kind; it has neither lime, nor 
clay, nor flint, nor sand in its composition — 
nothing which can be considered as a neces- 
— or integrant part of stone or marble or 
alabaster. It is a salt. A sore puzzle this 
will be to those (and their name is legion) 
who recognize salt only as a condiment to be 
added in little crumbles to savory mouthfuls ; 
but the learned chemists have a way of 
applying the term salt, which it is worth 
while to know. When an acid is combined 
with a metal, or the oxide of a metal, or an 
alkali, or an earth, the compound becomes a 
salt —the chemists say so, and therefore of 
course it must be so. Now the delicate white 

nular substance which we can buy for 

ily use at three pounds for a penny, and 
which we should be perfectly willing to buy 
at a shilling a pound if we could not obtain it 
for less, is a salt because it is composed of 
muriatic acid and the alkali soda (or more 
strictly chlorine and sodium); and by the 
same token malachite is a salt because it 
consists of carbonic acid and oxide of copper. 
We need not carry our chemistry further 
than this ; suffice it to say that malachite is 
really and truly carbonate of copper. There 
may be, and are, other forms of carbonate of 
copper ; but malachite is believed to acquire 
its remarkable and beautiful appearance b 
being formed in drops, a sedimentary deposit 
analogous to stalactite and stalagmite. Itis 
supposed by Sir Roderick Murchison that the 
carbonate was once a liquid, and that it grad- 
ually solidified by slow dropping —just as is 
the case at the petrifying fmm well near 
Knaresborough. Every mass of it seems to 
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have been grouped round a centre, in more 
or less concentric layers; and according to 
the varying richness of the solution at differ- 
ent times, so do the concentric layers exhibit 
a lighter and darker tint of green. beau- 
tiful theory is this; for it explains not only 
the globular or rounded form of the masses, 
but also the rich play of green tints observa- 
ble in all specimens of malachite. 

It isa necessary consequence, or rather a 
necessary preliminary, that ores of copper 
should exist near the localities whence mala- 
chite is obtained; for it is a solution of the 
earbonate of metal which produces the gem 
(if malachite may be called a gem, which it 
almost deserves tobe). It is not disseminated 
in large masses, like a metallic ore ; it seems 
rather to have trickled into clefts and cavities, 
which determine its dimensions. Rarely 
can a piece be obtained weighing so much as 
twenty pounds. It is softer than marble, 
very much heavier, brilliant in its lustre, and 
almost silky in the delicate gleam of its green 
streaks ; yet these qualities are marred b 
the extreme difficulty of working it. Fragile 
and yet obstinate, it sorely tries the patience 
of the workman. A Russian, however, is 
accustomed to patience; and he has con- 
quered in his time more obstinate things than 
malachite. 

Another curious circumstance connected 
with malachite is, the extremely limited 
number of spots where it has been found. 
Siberia and Australia are nearly the only 
two which can be named. In Australia the 
discovery has been very recent; but in 
Siberia malachite has , been known. 
Until within a few years, the largest mass 
obtained weighed about a hundred poods (a 
pood equals thirty-six English pounds) ; it 
was obtained from the copper-mine of M. 
Tourchaninoff, at Gonna (O! these 
Russian aames), and is deposited in one of the 
National Museums. But this has been beaten 
into insignificance by a recent discovery, to 
which are due the magnificent specimens of 
malachite brought to England. ‘The Messrs. 
Demidoff, of St. Petersburg, are’ the owners 
of some copper-mines in the Ural mountains ; 
and while the miners were in search of the 
metallic ore, they on one fortunate day 
lighted upon a mass of malachite, weighing 
nut less than three thousand poods. The 
miners were able to detach this in one block, 
and they then met with another thousand 
poods’ weight, filling up clefts and crevices, in 
the surrounding rock. What a treasure this ; 
considering that a fair specimen of malachite 
will bring fifteen shillings per English pound ! 
There is supposed to be a still larger deposit 
of malachite near the spot whence this mass 
was obtained : precious nuggets (albeit green) 
which may by and by put money into the 
pockets of the proprietors. 

But like other treasures, malachite requires 
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the hand of man before it becomes practically 
valuable. The large masses crumble in the 
air, generally into pieces of two to four pounds 
weight ; er | the question arises, how to work 
so very brittle a material. It is not altogether 
anew art; for museums and royal palaces, 
in many parts of Europe, contain specimens 
of inlaying or veneering with malachite. 
But when Messrs. Demidoff made their grand 
discovery, an incentive was given towards 
the adoption of larger mechanical appliances. 
They determined to establish a manufactory 
of their own at St. Petersburg, which the 
placed under the care of M. Leopold Joffriand, 
who left no means untried to obtain a mastery 
over the material, and make it applicable to 
ornamental purposes. How he succeeded in 
his task, the malachite doors at the Crystal 
Palace testified ; and what difficulties he has 
had to surmount, the following details will 
show. 

In the first place, then, it must be borne in 
mind that the malachite is used, not in mass, 
but as a thin veneer. The pieces are cut by 
saws into veneers varying from a quarter to a 
twelfth of an inch in thickness. To effect this 
the block is cemented upon a carriage which 
has a traversing motion along a little rail- 
way; and the malachite is kept forcibly 
pressed against the edge of a vertical circular 
saw ; fine sand and water are continually ap- 
plied to the cut, until the slice of malachite 
is at length severed from the block. Thus is 
the block sliced away, not quite so quickly 
but much more carefully than the housewife’s 
quartern loaf. Where a curved surface is 
to be covered with malachite, the saws for 
cutting the veneer are bent to a correspond- 
ing curvature ; and an extremely delicate and 
precarious process of cutting then ensues, 

The slices being cut, their junction into a 
uniform plane is the next point attended to. 
Here the most unwearied attention is called 
for. In every piece of malachite, the dark 
and light streaks of green form graceful 
curves, varying infinitely in appearance. Now, 
it would not satisfy an artistic eye, to see 
pieces joined together edge to edge without 
any reference to varying tints of the surface ; 
there would be a mottled, confused, indefinite 
jumble of bits of curves and bits of tints. The 
workman, consequently, selects his pieces with 
especial reference to their streakings, and 
combines them edge to edge in such a way as 
to carry out somewhat like a principle of 
design — not stiff and formal, but just suffi- 
cient to satisfy the eye by a kind of intelligi- 
bility of arrangement. ‘his is very difficult 
to accomplish, on account both of the small- 
ness of the pieces and the variation of their 
shape. Every little fragment has its edges 
cut by means of a copper wheel. For each 
joint thére must be two or three little copper 
grinding wheels employed, one to give the 


convexities or protuberances to one edge, and 
the other to impart the concavities or depres- 
sions to the other edge. It is in these joinings 
that M. Joffriand has made the most marked 
improvements. Before the establishment of 
the manufactory at St. Petersburg, all mala- 
chite veneering had straight edges to the 
separate pieces, and very little attention was 
paid to the veins or markings; but the 
curved joinings now afford many facilities 
for producing elegance and symmetry in 
marking. 

The fixing of these numberless little pieces 
upon the ground-work which is to support 
them is not so difficult an art as those which 
precede it; but still it requires great care and 
attention, This ground-work or substratum 
may be stone or marble ; but it is generally 
iron or copper. The malachite is cemented 
down piece by piece, each in its proper posi- 
tion, Small interstices are left here and 
there, which are afterwards filled up with 

n breccia— plaster colored with pow- 
ered malachite, and speckled with minute 
fragments. When the whole is filled up, the 
surface is ground with sand, to bring it to a 
proper level ; and after this it is polished. 
hose who remember (and few will forget) 
the gorgeous malachite productions in the 
Russian department at the Crystal Palace 
will be able to form some faint conception of 
the difficulties entailed in their execution. 
Every pound of malachite becomes reduced 
in weight to half a pound by the time it has 
reached the form of veneer, and further re- 
duced to a quarter of a pound by the waste una- 
voidable in adjusting and fitting. The ve- 
neered surface thus assumes a value of about 
three guineas a pound ; and as there are at 
least two pounds and a half to the square foot, 
this gives a value of seven or eight guineas 
for a square foot of malachite veneer, fur ma- 
terial alone, irrespective of the value of the 
labor bestowed upon it. 

Some of the churches in St. Petersburg are 
said to have fluted columns of malachite, 
which present an exquisitely beautiful appear- 
ance ; but nothing ever seen out of Russia 
has ever equalled the wonderful productions 
which were sent over to us in eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-one. There were transmissions 
of this remarkable material from a few other 
quarters. Thus, a Derbyshire firm, accus- 
tomed to works in gems and stones, prepared 
marble slabs with a surface of malachite ; 
and a South Australian firm showed that the 
celebrated Burra Burra copper mines are capa- 
ble of yielding fine malachite ; anda Prussian 
firm exhibited a beautiful silver casket with 
four tablets of malachite ; and some of the 
mining companies of Russia exhibited masses 
of the substance just as they had been ob- 
tained from their rocky bed. But all these 





sank into insignificance before the gorgeous 
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productions of the Messrs. Demidoff. Who 
can forget the chimney-piece, and the round, 
and oval, and square tables, and the chairs, 
and the tazza, and the vases, and the pedes- 
tals, and the clock, and, above all, who can 
forget the doors? These doors, suitable for 
the folding-doors of a grand saloon, and meas- 
uring together about fourteen feet in height, 
by seven in width, were made of metal, cov- 
ered with malachite veneer about a quarter 
of an inch in thickness— much thicker than 
is ordinarily used. The cement with which 
the veneer was fastened to the metal was 
made with fragments of the malachite itself, 
so as to correspond with it in color. It was 
stated by the Messrs. Demidoff that those two 
doors employed thirty men upwards of a year 
to fit, finish, and polish the malachite veneer ! 
One feels almost inclined to ask whether, after 
all, they were worth so much labor ; but this 
is a delicate politico-economico-sesthetico-so- 
cial question, which must not be hastily an- 
swered. The malachite productions altogeth- 
er were valued at the large sum of eighteen 
thousand guineas. 

Such is the illustrious Russian stranger — 
malachite. When the name was scarcely 
known in England, there was another analo- 
gous substance well known to our jewellers 
and wearers of jewels — turquoise. It is cu- 
rious to trace the points of resemblance be- 
tween them. Both occur in small portions 
mostly rounded, imbedded in other rocks. 
Both owe their cclor to copper. Both can 
with care be cut, and both receive an exquis- 
ite polish. The chief difference is, that while 
the one presents various tints of rich n, 
the other has a delicate blue or greenish-blue 
color. As the malachite admirers have, 
almost to this day, been much in doubt wheth- 
er malachite — to be considered a stone ; 
so was turquoise for many years a mystery ; 
it being a matter for Bacne: not oy what 
it is, but whence it comes. Some persons 
thought that turquoise is a sort of fossil ivory 
tinged with copper; while others stoutly 
maintained its claim to the rank of a true min- 
eral. There appear, indeed, to be different 
kinds of turquoise, owing their blue color 
more or less to the presence of a little copper ; 
and it is supposed that some of the imens 
which contain phosphoric acid are bones or 
teeth of animals, mineralized by the effects of 
@ turquoise solution. Be this as it may, the 
Turks and Persians are amazingly fond of tur- 
quoise ; they wear it as a in diadems 
and bracelets ; they employ it as an adorn- 
ment for the hilts of swords and the handles 
of knives ; and they value it as an amulet or 
talisman. It is near Nishapore, in Persia, 
that the true turquoise is chielly found. It is 

erally attached in small pieces to porphy- 
ritic rock, at some depth below the surface of 
the ground ; but sometimes it seems to have 
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bubbled out from the rock in the form of little 
beads or pimples ; while, at other times, the 
blue turquoise matter pervades the fissures of 
the rock in the form of veins. It thus be- 
comes evident that turquoise has either been 
at one time liquefied like malachite, or has 
been in a molten state by heat. The mines 
belong to the Shah, and he farms them out to 
the vi who dig for the turquoise. The 
produce is either sold to travelling merchants 
who come to the villages, or it is sent for sale 
to Meshed. The lapidaries in that city cut 
and polish the turquoise, and bring it into 
the various forms fitted for ornamental use ; 
and the gems thus made find their way, by 
means of the merchant caravans, to Herat, 
Candahar, Turkey, Bokhara, and other coun- 
tries. Such at least used to be the case when 
Mr. Baillie Fraser travelled and wrote ; but 
Persia is such an out-of-the-way place in these 
our railway days, that it is difficult to know 
what is doing there at present. We have 
Shylock’s authority that a turquoise, especiall 
if given by Leah to a bachelor, is wort 
a ** wilderness of monkeys ;’’ but notwith- 
standing this indefinitely large valuation, tur- 
quoises are much less known in Europe than 
in the East. Whatever may be the analogies 
between the green Russian and the blue Per- 
sian, however, there is this difference — the 
malachite is used as a veneer, and the tur- 
quoise is not. 





Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, 
en the Book of Daniel ; with an Introduc- 
tory Dissertation. By the Rev. Albert Barnes. 
Edited by the Rev. Ebenezer Henderson, D. D. 
2 vols. Knight and Co. 


Of all modern commentators on the Bible, Al- 
bert Barnes, of Philadelphia, is deservedly the 
most popular. Several English editions were 
published of the early volumes of his ‘* Notes on 
the New Testament ;’’ but for the author’s sake 
we are glad that he has in his later publications 
taken advantage of the copyright law, and the 
present work is also issued under his direct 
sanction. The Notes on Daniel form a valuable 
companion work to those on the Apocalypse, and 
are marked by the same learned research, 
critical acumen, and sterling sense. The intro- 
ductory dissertation presents an historical and 
critical notice of the book of Daniel. Weakness 
of health and impaired sight, induced by his 
literary labors, have rendered the revision of the 
work by an editor necessary, and it could not 
have fallen into more capable and sympathizing 
hands. Dr. Henderson, in his brief prefatory 
note, justly praises the work as likely to prove 
‘* an efficient aid to ministers in their prepara- 
tion for the exercises of the pulpit, to teachers 
in the study of their scriptural lessons, and to 
the Christian public at large in their search 
after divine truth.’? We trust that Mr. Barnes 
has benefited by his recent visit to Europe, and 
that he will be able to continue his valuable an- 
notations on the Holy Scriptures. — Lit. Gaz. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
AMERICAN AUTHORSHIP. — NO. VII. 
Henry Wapsworts Loncre.low. 


Tux juste milieu it may be hard for critical 
pg ep tohit. But, between two extremes, 
to hint with Sir Roger that much may be said 
on both sides, is easy enough ; and, to indo- 
lent or incompetent judges, an agreeable 
observance of the maxim, Jn medio tulissimus 
idis. Our own indolence or incompetence 
disposes us to steer in this middle course in a 
notice of the works of Professor Longfellow. 
Mr. Coventry Patmore may assure us he is 
hugely overrated, and Mr. George Gilfillan may 
assert that his reputation is hitherto onl 
nascent, and his depth but partly fathomed. 
Benignly regarding the adverse factions, we 
accept neither allegation to the full, and 
pronounce neither a true bill (in the sense of 
speaking the whole truth, and nothing but 
a truth), and by adding to and diminishing 
from both, and putting this and that together, 
and letting the negative signs of the one 
cancel the plus signs of the other, we do our 
best to sustain a judicial centre of gravity, and 
to work out an equation of terms, a composi- 
tion of forces, A month or two ago we were 
taken to task in a contemporary journal for 
implying, in what the writer was pleased to 
call and we equally pleased to recognize) our 
‘strange admiration of Wordsworth,”’ that 
Professor Longfellow was not a poet of the 
same calibre as the Bard of Rydal. For the 
life of us we cannot understand how any one 
admixing Wordsworth at all, could put the 

rofessor in competition with him : — assured- 
ly the professor himself would shrink from 
the comparison. On the other hand, we avow 
a most cordial and lively admiration of the 
author of the ‘* Golden Legend”’ and ‘“ Evan- 
geline,”’ of the noble Excelsior strains, that 
stir even stagnant souls as with the sound of 
a trumpet — echoes of silver trumpets heard 
from the battlement of a Temple not made 
with hands —and of the ‘‘ Psalm of Life,”’ 
80 invigorating, elevating, and seasonable — 
and of the ** Voices of the Night,” so sweetly 
solemn, so tender and true. God bless the 
minstrel of verses like these, and increase his 
influence a hundred fold! This benediction 
is sincere, and worth whole chapters of criti- 
cism —such as we could write. 

Professor Longfellow’s ms have been 
described as ‘‘rather golden recollections 
than present vision’ — giving us the “‘ elegiac 
words, and tender mien, and mellow music,” 
which record some loved memory of bygone 
youth, rather than the ‘‘ poet’s outcry at things 
seen,” or the poet’s gesture significant of 
words he may not utter — dooyte dmuata, & ux 
ov urIgumw Audnoar, But he sings emphati- 
cally with a purpose, and a high one. He is, 
to adapt Tennyson’s words, one 
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bravely furnished all abroad to fling 
The winged shafts of truth, 

To throng with stately blooms the breathing spring 
Of hope and youth. 


Like Wordsworth’s Wanderer, he is * rich 
in love and sweet humanity ;” and like Words- 
worth himself, he would, by excelsior strains, 
and ‘* psalms of life,” and voices of the night, 
— the coming of a holier, happier age, 
an 


——long before that blissful hour arrives, 
Would chant, in lonely peace, the spousal verse 
Of this great consummation : — and by words 
Which speak of nothing more than what we are, 
Would he arouse the sensual from the sleep 
Of Death, and win the vacant and the vain 
To noble raptures. 





At the same time, he is gay and sprightl 
in his movements ; some of his verses are al 
most frivolous in tone and finical in form; he 
plays with his theme, when so disposed, and 
seasons his compositions with liberal spi 

of quaint phanéasien and scholarly concetts, 
He may b> said to have two publics — one 
which ccmes for strong meat, to strengthen 
and sustain — another, for ‘trifle’ and con- 
fectionery, to tickle an epicurean palate. 

In simile-making, Mr. Longfellow is au fait. 
Like Cocker, he is a “‘ dab at figures.” Fig- 
urative he loves to be, sometimes at too great 
an expense. His similes do not, indeed, 
arise with the impetuous unrest, the ex- 
haustless creativeness of Alexander Smith 
and others— nor are they so ‘‘rich’’ in qual- 
ity, though in quantity more “‘rare.’’ But 
they are plenteous enough to make some 
readers account simile-making his forte, 
while quaint enough occasionally to make 
others call it his foible. Often sweet and 
significant, they are not unfrequently forced 
and far-fetched. Take the following excerpts, 
metaphorical and figurative, in illustration of 
the poet’s manner : 


The day is done ; ard slowly from the scene 
The stooping sun upgathers his spent shafts, 
And puts them back into his golden quiver.* 


—The consecrated chapel on the crag, 

And the white hamlet gathered round its base, 
Like Mary sitting at her Saviour’s feet, 

And looking up to His beloved face.t 


—aAnd within the woodlands as he trod, 
The twilight was like the Truce of God 
With worldly woe and care. 


Yonder lies 

The Lake of the Four Forest-Towns, apparelled 
In light, and lingering, like a village maiden, 
Hid in the bosom of her native mountains, 

Then pouring all her life into another’s, 





Changing her name and being.§ 
* Golden Legend, i. t Ibid. 
¢ Ibid, ii. § Ibid, y. 
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Under the single arched Devil’s Bridge 
built for pilgrims to Rome, 


Runs the river, white with foam, 
Like a thread through the eye of a needle.* 


See yonder little cloud, that, borne aloft 

So tenderly by the wind, floats fast away 
Over the snowy peaks! It seems to me 
The body of St. Catherine, borne by angels !t 


——While I speak, 
A sheeted spectre white and tall, 
The cold mist climbs the castle wall, 
And lays his hand upon thy cheek !} 


To the poet, walking inthe solemn and silent 
woodlands, 


Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer.§ 


Flowers are said to be everywhere about us 
glowing, 
—Some, like stars, to tell us Spring is born ; 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o’erflowing, 
Stand like Ruth amid the golden corn.|| 


Here is one of the “effects’’ of the rising 
moon : 


And silver white the river gleams, 
As if Diana, in her dreams, 
Had dropped her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low. 1 


Harvests were gathered in ; and wild with the 
winds of September 

Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old 
with the Angel.** 


Bent, like a laboring oar, that toils in the surf 
of the ocean, 

Bent, but not broken, by age was the form of 
the notary public ; 

Shocks of yellow hair, like the silken floss of the 
maize, hung 

Over his shoulders, &c.tt 


Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of 
heaven, 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots 
of the angels.t} 


And as she gazed from the window she saw se- 
renely the moon pass 

Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star 
follow her footsteps, 

As out of Abraham’s tent young Ishmael 
wandered with Hagar.§§ 

Down sank the great red sun, and in golden 
glimmering vapors 

Veiled the light of his face, like the prophet de- 
scending from Sinai. || || 


Out of the prairie , the long white 
horns of the cattle ‘‘rise like the flukes of 


* Golden Legend, v. + Ibid. 
§ Prelude to Voices of the Night. 
{| Voices of the Night. 7 Endymion. 


** Evangeline, ii. 
tt Ibid, iii. f{Ibid. §§ Ibid. {|i Ibid, iv. 


t Ibid, vi. 
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foam on the adverse currents of ocean.” 
Sta.s are ‘‘the thoughts of God in the 
heavens.’’ Bears are *‘ the anchorite monks 
of the desert.” Swinging from the great 
arms of a cedar-tree, 





the trumpet-flower and the grape-vine 

Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder 
of Jacob, 

On whose pendulous steps the angels ascending, 
descending, 

Were the swift humming-birds, that flitted from 
blossom to blossom. 


Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of 
the fever, 

As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had be- 
sprinkled its portals, 

That the Angel of Death might see the sign, and 
pass over.* 


This penchant for Scripture similitudes 
would have made the t dear, two centu- 
ries ago, to the lovers of Donne and George 
Herbert, whatever we, now-a-days, may think 
of such concetti, But it is time to pass from 
particulars to generals. And first to the so- 
called American ‘‘ Faust.’’ 

Drama the ‘* Golden Legend” is not ; dra- 
matic poem, hardly. More fitly than Tenny- 
son’s longest work, it might be styled a 
‘* Medley.” Whoso swears by the Unities, 
and abhors Teutonic romanticisms, and pre- 
fers the prim gy nome of classical common- 
place to rough diamonds of the first water, 
will hold in supreme dislike this medizeval 
mosaic. He will complain that what spinal 
column it has is crooked and out of joint, and 
that on a frail, incompetent skeleton are 
huddled, in most admired disorder, vestments 
the most incongruous, as though motley were 
the only wear. Spirits more genial and ger- 
mane will take the legend for such as it is, 
and, admitting the presence of alloy, will call 
it Golden in the grumbler’s teeth. How a 
_— and simple-hearted maiden gives up her 
ife to save the life of a selfish, sere-hearted 
prince, makes perhaps a scanty libretto ; but 
the composer has inwoven it with a profusion 
of accompaniments, variations, quaint melo- 
dies, and descriptive harmonies. The most 
unheroic hero, Prince Henry, however disa- 
greeable (and so far prejudicial to the success 
of the poem), is portrayed with artful excel- 
lence — a mind oscillating, unsteadfast, and 
that cannot find its centre of rest and har- 
mony — one who is fain to purchase length 
of days by the death, not of sweet Elsie alone, 
but of all that’s good and true and noble in 
himself, all manhood, self-respect, love, faith, 
hope, heart. Him the Devil is content to let 
live, to corrupt his race. 


Breathing among them with every breath, 
Weakness, selfishness, and the base 
And pusillanimous fear of death. 


* Evangeline, iv. 
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One scarcely likes to see his highness walk 
off, at the exeunt omnes, with the martyr- 
maiden, in clinging confidence, under his arm, 
although she is to be the Lady Alicia (quite 
a duhene from Elsie), and he a respectable 
pater familias. Nevertheless, there are such 
touches of nature in this portraiture, that a 
humiliating sense of kin should not make us 
less than kind ; and we own te a decided and 
sustained interest in the distraught prince. 
Elsie is a vision of delight —a a 
angel — who shall say, not too bright or e 
for human nature's daily food? —a guileless, 
earnest creature, inspired by a conviction that 
‘at Salerno, far away, over the mountains, 
over the sea, it is appointed her to die’? — 
and who hears in the summons a voice not 
harsh or grating, but soothing music, as 
though the Spirit and the Bride said , “* Come,” 
—so that she is athirst to come, at the bid- 
ding of God and Mary Mother, and would fain 
come quickly. How beautiful her child-logie 
about death, when her parents warn her 
against rashly acquainting herself with what 
she knows not of! 


°T is the cessation of our breath. 
Silent and motionless we lie ; 
And no one knoweth more than this — 


and then recalling a little sister’s death-bed 
—and how the quiet corpse lay there more 
beautiful than before —and how the test of 
death was that ‘like violets faded were her 
eyes’? — and how the skies looked sunnily in 

os the open window, “and the wind 
was like the sound of wings, as if angels came 
to bear her away ;’’ and so she s on to 
‘cheer her mother with the suggestion, in the 
event she persistently anticipates, 


And it will seem no more to thee 
Than if at the village on market-day 
I should a little longer stay 

Than I am used ; — 


more touching still than which is the mother’s 
outburst of feeling in reply — 


Even as thou sayest, 
And how my heart beats, when thou stayest ! 
I cannot rest until my sight 
Is satisfied with seeing thee. 
What, then, if thou wert dead ?* 


Most sweetly, too, the maiden consoles her 
attendants, in the instant contemplation of 
death, with the words, 


I shall not feel the pain, but shall be gone, 

And you will have another friend in heaven. 

Then start not at the creaking of the door 

Through which I pass. I see what lies beyond 
it. 


* So Wordsworth : — “ Absence and death how 
differ they !’? — Maternal Grief. 
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And so she bids her friends to have her in 

leasant remembrance — to let her memory 
inger as something not to trouble and dis- 
turb, but to soothe and gladden — that if at 
times beside the evening fire they see her face 
among the other faces, it may not be regarded 
as a ghost that haunts the house, but as a 
guest that loves them — nay, even as one of 
their own family, without whose presence 
there were something wanting. 

If Elsie and her history are full of pathos, 
there is a man-of-all-work in humor and almost 
farcical comedy in the person of — Lucifer! 
How art thou fallen, son of the morning! to 
be so void of dignity, so bereft of the tragic 
element, so shorn of the awful and the myste- 
rious, as in this Mephistophelean merry-an- 
drew. Sosharp and caustic, so shrewd and 
versatile, so mercurial and jocose, so flippant 
and gaillard even, seems this Gentleman in 
Black, that we tacitly ignore his antecedents, 
and the bad character he is supposed to have 
from his last place. He seems innocent of 
sulphur. Horns, like growing pains, he has 
outgrown. That vestige of his natural history, 
the tail, is unobtrusive. We care not, in so 
jovial and débonnaire a presence, to ‘ look 
down towards his feet,’’—for ‘‘ that’s a 
fable.”? Altogether, he disarms apprehension, 
and, though by no means transformed into an 
angel of light, he manages to make himself 
acceptable in most companies. His look 
would hardly have inspired Goethe’s Marga- 
ret with the aversion she felt at the aspect of 
Faust’s patron. There is a story of a Scottish 
pastor saying to an aged female parishivner, 
‘“‘T trust, Luckie, that you fear the Lord ;’’ — 
to which the crone’s candid reply was, ‘* Deed, 
sir, and I ‘Il no say muckle o’ that; but I’m 
unco’ feared for the deil."” Had she known 
him as impersonated in the ‘‘ Golden Legend,” 
probably this fear also had vanished. Seri- 
ously, the Lucifer of Mr. Longfellow’s poem 
is calculated to dispel whatever remnant of 
dread may still attach to popular conceptions 
of the Evil One. Mephistopheles was a stran 
and significant decline from the Miltonic 
Satan, but Mephistopheles is grave, tragic, 
dignified, beside the humorist of this legend, 
who jests as mirthfully so/us as when bent on 
entertaining others. For he is nothing if not 
comical. 

There is a spice too much, again, of the 
flippant and irreverent, not to say the coarse - 
mf rofane, in such descriptions as that of 
iracle Play at Strasburg, and the drink. 
ing-scene in the refectory. Not that the de-- 
tails are overcharged in point of historical 
truthfulness, but that they are somewhat too 
broadly given in a work of art. The smart- 
ness and quick sense of the ludicrous with 
which they are ‘‘shown up,”’ are, neverthe- 
less, so undeniable, and realize so amusingly 
the ways.of the monks of old, in their least 


the 
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favorable point of view, that one could ill 
spare these portions of the poem. 

As perpetual change is the cue in the move- 
ment of the ‘*Golden Legend’? — the scene 
shifting from princely castle to peasant’s 
homestead, from vill church to stately 
cathedral, from mirac — to pilgrimage, 
from convent-cellar (capitally done, too) to 
scriptorium, from cloisters to chapel, from 
monkish refectury to sacred nunnery, from the 
Covered Bridge at Lucerne (its walls grimly 
emblazoned with the Dance of Death) to the 
St. Gothard Pass, from an inn at Genoa to a 
light felucca at sea, from the School at Salerno 
to the last scene of all that ends this strange 
if not eventful history — so perpetual variet. 
of metre, to suit all moods, and chime in wit 
all vicissitudes, has been adventurously at- 
tempted. Professor Longfellow has evidently 
= great attention to the study of metrical 

ws, and is endowed with a quick ear for the 
capabilities of rhythm. But he is too fond 
of experimentalizing, and of trying to turn 
unwieldy forms into plastic graces; nor can 
we discover that 





his musical finesse is such, 
So nice his ear, so delicate his touch, 


as to justify, by the stamp of success, his 
hazardous essays in metrical novelty. The 
dialogue of the pilgrim pairon the road 
to Hirschau* is, almost literally ‘‘ no end of”’ 
@ measure, and one in which it is superlatively 
easy for poet and patient to lose their way. 
The adoption of such an elongated inelegance 
—a sort of wounded (sea) snake, ‘* floating 
many a rood’? —a most needless Alexandrine 
run to seed—a mile and a bittock —a lane 
without a turning — implies the professor’s 
rsuasion of his aptness to cope with greater 
ifficulties than the hexameter, and his dissent 
from the common cry of critics which pro- 
nounced the use of that metre all but fatal to 
‘* Evangeline.”’ 
‘* Evangeline’’ is so fair and good that it 
would require something more deadly than 
hexameterst to be fatal to her beaming vitality. 


* Hexameters are apt to take an English 
reader’s breath away ; but who shall find wind 
for octameters, in which this dialogue is cast ? 
As thus :— 


Onward and onward the highway-runs to the distant city, 
impatiently bearing 

Tidings of human joy and disaster, of love and of hate, of 
doing and daring. 


Six beats plus a bonus or two, make up a beating 
hard to bear. 

+ ‘** We not long since,” says a writer in the 
Prospective Review (No xxxiv.) “* put to the test 
the most successful English hexameters which 
havo lately been written— those, namely, in 
Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline.’ If read with re- 
gard to sense, the ear could catch no metre. If 
read with express view to metre, it was difficult 
to apprehend the sense.” He-holds thatas we 
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We love her for the dangers she has passed 
amid these perilous breakers, as well as others 
not to be scanned and measured. It is 
asserted, indeed, that this calumniated metre 
is, after all, highly relished by persons of 
good ear and unprejudiced taste— such as 
most women who are lovers of poetry, and 
who have not to contend against traditions 
from the Latim and Greek. Be this as it may, 
the destiny of ‘* Evangeline”’ is secure for an 
age, if not for all time — for the story of the 
maiden and her betrothed, cruelly sundered, 
and strangely and too briefly retinited, has 
come with power to 


Thousands of throbbing hearts, while theirs are 
at rest and forever, 

Thousands of aching brains, when theirs no 
longer are busy. 


And not alone for maidens in Norman ca 
and homespun kirtles is it to repeat by the 
evening fire Evangeline’s story —not for a 
few Acadian peasants, yet left in the forest 
primeval, to recount the tender tradition ; for 
it is imprinted now among the household 
words of two hemispheres, and is dear to 


All who believe in affection that hopes, and en- 
dures, and is patient, 

All who believe in the beauty and strength of 
woman’s devotion. 


But if ‘* Evangeline” shall live, there are 
shorter pieces from the same hand that shall 
outlive her. Among a crowd of poetical mis- 
cellanies we may name ‘* Excelsior’’—of 
which one well-known critic has enthusiasti- 
cally declared, that he can no more conceive 
of a world without i¢ than of a world without 
the chefs d’ceuvre of Homer, Shakspeare, and 
Milton. ‘‘ That figure, climbing the evening 
Alps, in defiance of danger, of man’s remon- 
strance, and the far deeper fascination of 
woman’s love, is a type of man struggling, 
triumphing, purified by suffering, perfected in 
death.”” Who has not been stirred and bet- 
tered by cet appel hérotque qui dit & l'hu- 
manité: Montons au Capitole? Each stanza 
is a picture, and by a master — by one whois 
at once the consecrated teacher, and the sym- 
py man and brother. ‘ The Psalm of 

ife,’’ ** The Light of Stars,’’ “* The Reaper 
and the Flowers,”’ ‘‘It is not always May,’’ 


know nothing of the Latin accent, and are there- 
fore unable to realize to ourselves an hexame- 
ter as it was to the Romans, so our imitation of 
it results in an awkward, scrambling, three-legged 
metre — * as like the sonorous rapidity of Homer’s 
verse, or the stately majesty of Virgil’s line, as a 
ploughboy striding over the furrows is like the 
graceful motion of the Tragic Muse.’’ For the pro 
and con of the English hexameters, the reader 
may consult with profit the sensible and agreeable 
Dialogues in Fraser’s Magazine. Also the letters 
of M. Philaréte Chasles in the Atheneum, and a 
recent essay of ability in the North British Review. 
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are all beautiful—some of them olian 
harp-like in airy harmony, and sinking into 
the soul like, what they profess to be, voices 
of the night. 

Passing over not a few works of varied 
merit and power, in poetry and in prose — 
the ‘Belfry of Bruges,’’ ‘* Outre-Mer,”’ the 
translations from different European lan- 

uages (especially Tegnér’s ** Children of the 
eS ’s Supper,”) &. —a few words -—_ be 
devoted to Mr. Longfellow’s two novelets, 
‘¢ Hyperion : a Romance,” and ‘* Kavanagh.” 

With all its beauties, ‘*‘ Hyperion’’ reads 
like a disorderly series of analecta from the 
professor's common-place book. Everything 
smacks of second-hand —the sentiment, the 
story, the philosophy, the criticism, the 
style. The entire romance might have been 
made up of translations from German author- 
ship — now a rhapsody from Jean Paul, the 
** Only One’? — now an excerpt from Goethe, 
the Many-sided — in this chapter an adapta- 
tion from the transcendentalism of Fichte — 
in the next an abstract of some Callot curi- 
osity by Hoffman— ballad fragments from 
Uhland interwoven with persiflage from Heine, 
and legends in the manner of ‘lieck interspersed 
with Cohesnestiiee from Matthison. But 
the book is highly acceptable to tourists in 
Germany, always provided the said tourists 
have souls-above Westphalia hams and Bologna 
sausages, and have heard of the prose-poet of 
Baireuth and the constellated poets of Weimar. 
Paul Flemming, the ‘‘ hero,” is two or three 
removes at least from originality; but he in- 
terests us —as an open soul, travelling and 
travailing in sorrow deep and strong — whose 
household gods have been broken, and his 
home razed, and who goes abroad that the sea 
may be between him and the grave, —— 
‘* between him and his sorrow there could 
no sea but that of time,’’ one whom experience 
disciplines into the resolve to live in the pres- 
ent wisely, alike forgetful of the past and un- 
careful for the shrouded future; to be a man 
among men, and no longer a dreamer among 
shadows, and to record upon the leaves that 
still remain of: the book of life a more noble 
history than the ehild’s story with which the 
book began. Interesting, too, is the Baron 
of Hohenfels, that ‘* miscellaneous youth,’’ — 
everything by turns, but nothing long, or 
great — his master defect the amiable one of 
thinking too well of human nature. And so 
is the Englishman, Berkley — the basis of his 
character “good, sound common sense, 
trodden down and smoothed by education,”’ 
forming a level groundwork which his ‘* strange 
and whimsical fancy uses as a dancing-floor, 
whereon to exhibit his eccentric tricks” — 
who eats his breakfast sitting in a tub of eold 
water, and reading a newspaper ~- who has a 
kiss for every child he meets, and a benedicite 
(in pluin English) for every old man — who 





pone the Righi sunrise a confounded 
umbug — and writes in the traveller's book 
at Schaffhausen, 


Beware of the Raven of Zurich! ’tis a bird of 
omen ill ; 

With a noise and an unclean nest, and a very, 
very long bill. 

Glimpses of German life and manners we 
find scattered here and there, not without 
their attraction — whether a touching sketch 
of home charities, or a rough draft of a ‘* fox 
commerce’’ and “beer scandal,’’ with its 
slang, its boisterous practical jokes, its cho- 
ruses, beer-bibbings extraordinary, and duels 
infinite. 

** Kavanagh’”’ is a tale more delicately and 
artistically wrought — containing passages of 
beautiful and earnest thought, together with 
interesting studies of character and minutely- 
finished pictures of life. But a certain shad- 
owy medium intervenes between reader and 
book — the latter is bookish’ and has the im- 
press of the man of letters rather than the 
man conversant with life. This gives, perhaps, 
an additional charm to certain phases of his 
subject, but it impairs the effect of the story 
as a whole, and the reality of the actors. Em- 
phatically individualized as these are — Kay- 
anagh, ever amg ay never completing ; 
another Coleridge in sanguine speculation, 
and eke in infirmity of will— Alice Archer, 
too exquisitely sensitive, too fragile alike in 

rson und character— Cecilia Vaughan 

reamily poetic, indefinably fascinating, — 
still do we miss in each portraiture the vivify- 
ing touch of creative art. But nothing can 
be more delightful of its kind than the per- 
vading style of this fiction; nothing more 
happily expressed than the apophthegms and 
aphorisms with which it abounds; nor were 
it easy to excel in affecting beauty the scenes 
between Cecilia and Alice, or in strange effect- 
iveness that of the camp-meeting by night. 

From one in the prime of life, and who has 
made such a marked and rapid advance in 
literary development, we may justly, and do 
heartily, look for future performances, both in 
verse and prose, decidedly superior to the 
best of his present achievements. He will 
yet, we trust, produce ‘‘ metal more attract- 
ive’ than even the gold of the ‘* Golden Le- 
gend’”’ —and sun himeelf in a sunnier “‘ Hy- 
perion’’ —and act ‘* Excelsior,” as well as 
sing it, in his minstrel vocation, which is — 

So to act that each to-morrow 
Find him farther than to-day. 





A New Tive or Emigration. — Gold has been . 
discovered in Scotland. This discovery may 
work perhaps a miracle. It may have the effect 
of sending all the Scotchmen who for years have 
left their native country, ‘‘bock again.’?— 
Punch. ; 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
ON THE SITE OF THE DESTROYED 
CITIES OF THE PLAIN. 


Sm — Whatever respects the facts recorded 
in Scripture must always be deemed of high 
importance. 

n the Dablin University Magazine for 
this present September, there is a paper b 
our correspondent, ‘‘ J, W.C.,’’ in whic 
@ gives an account of the recent travels of 
M. fe Sauley. I have not had an opportunity 
of perusing that work ; but, concluding that 
your correspondent’s account of it is correct, 
T shall venture to offer a few observations upon 
that part of it which respects the site of the 
destroyed cities of the Plain of Jordan. 

My remarks will be more intelligible, if I 
copy that portion of your correspondent’s 

per to which I refer : — 

**M. de Saulcy had long looked toward the 
shores of the Dead Sea and the land of the 
Moabites as a mysterious terra incognita, of 
which so many strange legends had been pro- 
mulgated, that he became ardently desirous 
to examine them on the spot, me | separate, 
if possible, the real from the imaginary, by 
personal investigation. In this difficult jour- 
ney very few had preceded him. From a 
close perusal of scriptural texts and classical 
authorities, in the original tongues, he had 
adopted certain theories of his own, in oppo- 
sition to others sanctioned: by long currency 
and general acceptation, particularly as re- 
gards the condemned cities of the Pentapolis, 
including the guilty Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Why, in the face of direct assertion to the 
contrary, it should ever have been supposed 
that these cities were submerged under the 
sea, which there and then was elevated for 
the purpose, it seems difficult to understand ; 
but the fallacy, once started, established it- 
self by degrees, and has been perpetuated by 
hereditary descent. The visible ruins of the 
Cities of the Plain our author believed to be 
still in existence. He expected to find — 
searched for, and found them ; not under the 
troubled and infected waters of the salt inland 
lake, so erroneously set down as being at once 
their shroud and sepulchre, but on the shores 
and in the valleys, where they originally stood, 
and where he and his oo ge looked upon 
and rode among their widely-extended remains, 
ying as they were overthrown, blasted by the 

of heaven, and scattered in awful desola- 
tion. 
** Travelling along the line of shore from 
the mouth of the Kedron, on the north-west, 
to that of the Arnon, in the eastern land of 
‘the Amorites, or more than three quarters of 
‘the whole circumference of the sea, they 
struck boldly into the south, and ventured into 
Karak, the modern capital of Moab. They 
‘then returned by a different route, and passed 





successively through the ruins of Zeboim, 
Sodom, Zoar, and Admah, never before iden- 
tified or believed to be in existence, but pal- 
pable and traceable in their full. extent ; 
placed exactly where scriptural and classical 
authorities combine to place them, evidently 
reduced to their present state by volcanic agency 
and the effects of fire.’ — Dublin University 
Magazine, vol. xlii., pp. 367, 375. 

hese statements profess to exhibit the 
views of M. de Saulcy ; and to them, as I under- 
stand him, ‘‘ J. W. C.” gives his full adhesion. 

Now, since I certainly deem the whole theory 
directly contradicted by scrrrTURAL RECORD OF 
FACTS AS CONNECTED WITH GEOGRAPHY, though 
propounded, I doubt not, with the very best 
intentions, I cannot think myself out of place 
in distinctly specifying my objections. 

That it should ever have been supposed that 
the guilty cities were SUBMERGED under the sea, 
which then and there was ELEVATED for the 
purpose, is said by your correspondent to be, 
in the face of direct assertion to the contrary, 
both scriptural.and classical. 

Here we have two statements, NEITHER of 
which can be supported — the non-submersion 
of the cities, and the elevation of the sea. 

I. The alleged direct assertion to the contrary 
of the long-established belief as to the geograph- 
ical site of the destroyed cities, must be sought, 
according to ‘J. W. C.,”’ partly in classical, 
and partly in scriptural authorities, 

1. Now, to say nothing of the vagueness 
of those pagan writers who have concurred 
in —— the facts, such as Diodorus, and 
Tacitus, and Strabo, and Pliny, and Solinus, 
their statements, from the mere circumstance 
of their chronological lateness, can be of no 
evidential value either pro or con. The point 
must obviously be determined by the very 
ancient written narrative of Moses, which, to 
its antiquity, adds the seal of inspiration, 
precluding all possibility of an inaccurate 
statement of facts. 

What, then, does this narrative teach us? 

Why, it most unequivocally pronounces that 
the guilty cities were geographically situated, 
not on the narrow — of the present Dead 
Sea, where M. de Saulcy thinks he has dis- 
covered their ruins, but in the rich plain of 
Jordan, described as well watered everywhere, 
before the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, and compared to the Garden of the Lord, 
as exemplified by the fertile and flat land of 
Lower Egypt. — Gen. xiii. 10. 

Where this flat, and fertile, and well watered 
Jordanic plain was, there, according to Scrip- 
ture, stood the guilty cities. Hence, the 
are fitly and consistently termed the Cities of 
the Plain; that is to say, the plain through 
the midst of which the river Jordan then 
flowed ; otherwise, it could with no propriety 
have been denominated the plain of Jordan. — 
Gen. xiii, 12, 10. 
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2. The geographical locality of this fertile 
lain, which was extensive enough to make 
t desire it for the pasturage of his numer- 
ous herds and flocks, agreeably to the nomadic 
habits of the East, is the next point to be 
ascertained: and this is a matter of prime 
importance to the present question ; for, if 
we can ascertain the geographical locality of 
the plain, it is quite clear that we shall also 
ascertain the geographical locality of the cities. 
Now, it is obvious that a well watered plain, 
termed the whole plain of Jordan (Gen. xiii. 
10), and chosen by Lot as much preferable to 
the plains in the south of Canaan for the 
purpose of extensive pasturage, can by no 
possibility be the narrow margin of the pres- 
ent Dead Sea, even though, previous to the 
catastrophe, it was not volcanically blasted as 
‘at present. Sucha strip of land at the foot of 
lofty mountains both on the west and on the 
east, if we suppose the Dead Sea to have been 
then in existence, answers not to the charac- 
ter of a fertile plain, well watered everywhere, 
and compared to the Delta of Lower Egypt. 
The plain chosen by Lot, must, on the con- 
trary, have been the plain watered by the 
southern Jordan ; for, in point of fact, the 
Dead Sea was not then in existence, though 
it now occupies the region between the moun- 
tains of Judah and the mountains of Moab, 
which was previously occupied by that great 
and eminently fertile plain. 

This point is fully established by more than 
a single fact. 

Burckhardt has ascertained that, after flow- 
ing through the great plain, and after having 
been made to irrigate it by various artificial, 
or perhaps natural, channels, like the Nile in 
Egypt, the Jordan again became contracted, 
and, passing along a rocky and now deserted 
bed, ultimately fell into the eastern horn of 
the Red Sea. 

Accordingly, we are told that, when Lot 
separated from Abram, after they had been 
jointly pasturing their cattle in the southern 
plains of the land of Canaan, he journeyed 
EASTWARD, inasmuch as he had chosen for 
himself all the plain of Jordan. — Gen. xiii. 
11, 12, 18. 

From these ascertained points, nothing can 
be more clear than that the whole of the once 
fertile plain of Jordan is now covered by 
the waters of the Dead Sea. Consequently, 
since the guilty Cities of the Plain, as the 
very name descriptively imports, were built 
in different parts of this plain, they also, or 
what remains of them, must be now similarly 
covered by the same great asphaltic lake. 

With this exactly accord the scriptural ac- 
counts of the movements of Lot: — 

‘* Abram dwelled in the land of Canaan: 
and Lot dwelled in the Cities of the Plain, and 
pitched his tent toward Sodom.” — Gen. xiii. 
12. 





That is to say: Lot, for the convenience of 
pasturage, moved about from one city of the 
“eee to another, until he had finally pitched 

is tent toward Sodom, shortly before the cc- 
currence of the fearful volcanic eruption. U/ti- 
mately, however, we find him occupying a 
house in Sodom, while doubtless his herds- 
men were then pasturing his cattle in the im- 
mediately neighboring part of the great plain. 
— Gen. xix. 1-6. 

3. I do not at all dispute, that M. de Sauley 
found some ruins on the blasted margin of the 
Lake ; but we cannot, in defiance of all scrip- 
tural evidence, admit them to have been the 
ruins of Zebvim, Sodom, Zoar, and Admah. 

Zoar, in truth, was not destroyed at all; 
but was still in existence when Josephus 
wrote ; and, as for the ruins seen b . de 
Saucly on the surface of the lava, that very 
circumstance, even independently of the geo- 
graphical impossibility, proves that they could 
not have been the ruins of the destroyed cities 
of the plain. 

II. But your correspondent thinks it quite 
absurd to suppose that the sea was, then and 
there, elevated to its present height for the 
purpose of submerging the cities. 

1. I may be mistaken ; but this remark 
seems to imply, that, in his opinion, the Dead 
Sea was always where it now is: whence he 
pronounces it absurd to imagine, that, for the 
ny of submerging the cities, it was sud- 
enly elevated to its present height. 

Ta I have erred in supposing such to be his 
view, I heartily beg his 3 Still, I know 
not where he can have learned his idea, that 
the Dead Sea has been elevated to a level 
higher than that which it had prior to the oc- 
currence of the catastrophe. If it existed at 
all before the destruction of the cities of the 

lain, its level must, at that time, have sunk, 
instead of being elevated. For it is well 
known, that, so fur from its waters being 
elevated, they are depressed (unless my memory 
fails me) to about 1,800 feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean, and ere below 
the nearly equal level of the Red Sea. 

2. This depression fully accounts for the 
fact of their no longer emptying themselves, 
as Burkhardt found they had once done, into 
the eastern horn of the Red Sea. 


The prolongation of the valley of the Jordan 
(says Colonel Leake— no mean authority in mat- 
ters of antiquarian research), which completes 
a longitudinal separation of Syria, extending for 
three hundred miles from the sources of that 
river to the eastern branch of the Red Sea, is a 
most important feature in the geography of the 
Holy Land, indicating that the Jordan once dis- 
charged itself into the Red Sea ; and confirming 
the truth of that great volcanic convulsion de- 
scribed in the nineteenth chapter of Genesis, 
which interrupted the course of the river, which 
converted into a lake the fertile plain occupied 
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by the cities of Admah, Zeboim, Sodom, and Go- 
morrah, and which changed all the valley to the 
southward of that district into a sandy desert. 
— Preface to Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria 
and the Holy Land, pp. v. vi. 


3. Colonel Leake’s opinion is precisely the 
same as my own; and, as it is deduced from 
scriptural testimony, combined with ascer- 
tained matter of fact, Ido not very well see 
how it can be erroneous. 

When the original level of the fertile plain, 
through which the Jordan flowed in its way 
to the Red Sea, was volcanically changed by a 
violent depression or sinking of the ground, 
the stream of Jordan could, of course, no 
longer reach its ancient outlet; but, flowing 
into the vast gulf, which has been actually 
sounded by Captain Lynch, gradually formed 
an immense lake, which thenceforward covered 
both the plain and the cities, and which 
(most probably through constant evaporation) 
never attained a higher level than the present 
comparatively low level of 1800 feet beneath 
that of the Mediterranean. 

4. In the scriptural account of the catas- 
trophe, no mention is or could be made of the 
lake ; because the Jordan had not then formed 
it, by filling up the huge chasm, 

Hence we are consistently told that when 
Abram gat up early in the morning of the fol- 
lowing day, he looked toward om and 
Gomorrah, and toward aut the land of the 
plain ; and lo, the smoke of the country went 
- 2 the smoke of a furnace.—Gen. xix. 


He saw no lake; because, in so short a time, 
no lake could have been formed by the influx 
of the Jordan. Butwhen Moses wrote, some 
centuries Jater than the occurrence of the 
catastrophe, a lake had then been formed by 
the constant influx of the river. 

OF this fact he quite incidentally informs 
us. The battle of the kings was fought in 
the vale of the Siddim, and the neighborhood 
of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen, xiv. 8). This 
vale, therefore, must have been some part of 
the great Plain of Jordan, now covered by the 
DeadSea. Accordingly, Moses expressly tells 
us that the Dead Sea of Ais time coincided 
with the quondam vale of the Siddim. 

All these (kings), says he, were joined to- 
gether in the vale of the Siddim, wuicH 18 THE 
SALT SEA (Gen. xiv. 3). 

The quondam vale, or plain-like valley, be- 
tween the mountains of Judah on the west, and 
the mountains of Moab on the east, had, when 
Moses wrote, become, by the constant influx 
of the Jordan, what he calls rue Satr Sza. 

5. That M. de Saulcy discovered certain ruins 
on the blasted margin of the lake, and that 
the volcanic character of the margin is a most 
decided confirmation of the Mosaic account, I 
make no doubt; but such a discovery affords 
no very logical proof that they were the ruins 
of the fe sone cities. 





‘**There repose,’? as your correspondent re- 
marks, ‘‘ those gloomy waters. No sounds of 
the busy, stirring world without can penetrate 
the frowning barrier of volcanic ramparts hurled 
upon each other in wild confusion, by which they 
are encircled.’’ 


Yet, in this narrow margin, and on the top 
of the lava — for otherwise they could not 
have been seen — M. de Sauley would place, 
far removed from the centrical region of what 
was once an ample and proverbiully fertile 
plain, the destroyed Cities of the Plain of 
Jordan; and your correspondent sanctions 
his arrangement. 

6. The small town of Bela, or Zoar, which 
was not destroyed with the other cities, but 
which was saved from overthrow at the peti- 
tion of Lot, that he might escape thither, 
must, according to the subsequent journeying * 
of the patriarch, have been situated quite at 
the south-eastern extremity of the great plain, 
and at the foot of those mountains which 
afterwards constituted the land of his son, 
Moab. ‘To these mountains he finally with- 
drew, from a distrustful fear that Zoar, though 
spared for a season, would be ultimately de- 
stroyed like the other cities. — Gen. xix. 30. 

7. [have now, with Scripture in my hand, 
given what I believe to be the true account of 
the Cities of the Plain. Captain Lynch, who 
sounded the Dead Sea, found the extraordinary 
phenomenon of a sudden dip of its bottom, from 
eighteen feet, as I recollect, to one thousand 
eight hundred feet. This was the huge chusm 
which Jordan filled up so as to make the pres- 
ent lake; but the ground was volcanically 
depressed to such a depth, that the river was 
henceforth cut off from its ancient course to 
the Red Sea. G. 5. Faser. 

Sherburn House, September 19th, 1853. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 


MEMORIES. 
BY MARIE J. EWEN. 
A cRIMSON sunset’s memory, 
When streams of glory rolled 
Between the cloud-piled mountain-snows, 
In purple and in gold. 


A memory of the ancient sea, 
When I heard the wild waves’ fall ; 
As the ‘* moon above rose solemnly,”’ 
And the night was over all. 


A memory of an antique room, 
And banners in the air ; 

And pictures quaint, and shadows strange, 
Of times heroic there. 


A _ walk one vernal eve, 
meath the aspen tree, 
With their wailing voice, that made me grieve 
O’er thoughts of world-deep mysteries, 


An hour alone, spent silently 

In the dim church, about the fall 
Of vesper shades — this memory 

I love the best of all ! 

















TAKING 


From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
TAKING STOCK. 


Taxrne stock is a phrase which has a pecu- 
liar business meaning. I am not a business 
man myself, and have not any very precise 
notion of the operation which that phrase 
designates, except that periodically it involves 
& general taking down of goods in shops and 
warehouses, a general confusion in bales and 
packages, and an immense amount of bustle 
and work among clerks, porters, and such like 
people ; the ohject being to see what is avail- 
able, and strike a balance of profit and loss. 

Though I do not know much about it, as I 
daresay will be apparent to those whose paths 
lie along the track of commerce, I have 
taken hold of the phrase as a very expressive 
one, and apply it in a way of my own. 
know plenty of people who never had a busi- 
ness transaction in their lives, and yet are 
constantly occupied taking stock. In these 
cases, however, the estimates they make are 
not of their own property, but of the property 
of their friends, neighbors, and acquaint- 
ances, &c. I purpose to give a few instances 
of the social phase of stock-taking, for the in- 
formation of my readers, 

Mrs, Ferrett, old Ferrett’s widow, who was 
a Miss Weasel, is one of the greatest stock- 
takers of my acquaintance. [I call in on her 
sometimes, to hear how the old lady is getting 
on, and what she has to say of other folk — 
in fact to take stock of her, and to get an 
insight into her stock-takings of other people ; 
and this is the sort of information I usually 
gain at such visits. Mrs. Ferrett has been to 
see Mrs. Wellbred. I recollect the Well- 
breds, of course, that used to live at Olding- 
ton House in such grand style. I recollect 
the tall footman they used to keep, and the 
fat coachman, and the sleek horses of the 
heavy old carriage, with all the arms and 

uarterings of the Wellbreds upon the panels. 
ell, Mrs. Ferrett has found a great differ- 
ence in the Wellbreds; and she tells me all 
about it. I had heard that the Wellbreds 
had removed from Oldington House to New- 
stone Cottage. The reason was that the old 
ace was damp, and that Mrs, Wellbred’s 
ealth required a change. That might im- 
pose on the world at large, but it did not im- 
pose upon Mrs, Ferrett. She is not accus- 
tomed to take anything upon trust —she 
takes stock for herself always. Besides, she 
has had her suspicions (I know she has, she 
temarks to me) for some time. She had no- 
ticed lately at ——s House that things 
were getting rather shabbier than they used 
to be. It did not escape her eyes that the 
carpet in the dining-room had been turned 
what ladies call, ‘* sides into niiddle,”’ to get 
the worn places out of sight and into corners. 
It did not deceive her when they put that 
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gauzy yellow stuff over the gilt frames, to 
eep them from getting dirty, indeed — to 
hide the specks and spots on them, that was 
nearer the truth. She got at the secret, too, 
of those covers over the chairs in the parlor ; 
she turned one of the covers up one day, when 
she was left alone there for five minutes, and 
made certain they were put on to hide the 
shabbiness of the seats. She had missed 
some of the plate, too, that used to glisten 
upon the table. She heard the French cook 
had been discharged, because he was saucy ; 
she knew better than that — it was because 
he was too expensive. She drew her own 
conclusions when she saw the liveries worn 
longer than they used to be; and she gath- 
ered confirmation for her ideas when she de- 
tected the fact that Mrs. Wellbred’s gown 


I| was a dyed silk, and her new bonnet — she 


always used to wear such good bonnets —a 
cheap one. In fact, Mrs. Ferrett had, for 
many years, kept a regular Dr. and Cr. stock 
account of everything at Oldington House, 
and her conclusions were, that the Wellbreds 
were going down in the world. She had long 
been on the look-out for some decided change, 
indeed ; and when she heard of the removal, 
she was sure it had come, and she was right. 
She had been to see for herself, and it was 
just as she expected. There were the old 
ooking-glasses, with the frames newly gauzed ; 
the old chairs, with fresh covers; the old, 
turned ‘‘ sides into middle”’ carpets cut to the 
smaller rooms of Newstone Cottage, so as to 
conceal their defects. The tall footman had 
given place to a small page, who did not eat 
so much, of course, nor want such high wages, 
nor cost so much to clothe ; and the sleek 
horses and stately old family carriage were 
exchanged for a pony and four-wheeled chaise, 
which Mrs. Wellbred could drive herself, and 
so save the coachman. In short, Mrs. Ferrett 
had taken a complete stock-account of the new 
place, and she pitied the poor Wellbreds — 
that she did. 

Very different was her account of her call 
upon Mrs. Worsted. Irecollected the Worst- 

is, of course. Why, old Tom Worsted was 
hardly better than a day-laborer when she 
first knew him. She remembered when he 
used to wear patched shoes, and his wife used 
to sit in her shabby cotton gown, mending 
his torn coat, and darning his well-worn 
trousers. When they lived in that little place 
down the lane — I knew where it was — they 
had hardly any furniture to speak of. Why, 
they had wooden-bottomed chairs, and a deal 
table with painted legs and an oilskin cover, 
in the sitting-room ; and their best room was 
a make-shift sort of place, with common drug- 
get, and a Pembroke table, on rickety legs, 
and crazy old chairs, and washed-out chintz 
curtains. Well, it was very different now, 
she could tell me. She did not know how 
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some people got on —she did not understand 
it at all herself, but the Worsteds had gone 
up in the world, that was certain. They had 
got into a new house in the square —a very 
different place to that in the lane — very re- 
spectable —in fact, quite a superior resi- 
dence ; and it had been furnished, spick and 
span new, from top to bottom. She had been 
all over it, and did not see a scrap of the old 
things. Such carpets! —real Turkey; such 
me get —you could see your whole 
ength in them; and they had no gauze on 
the bright frames, either; such tables ! —she 
wondered old Worsted was not afraid to eat 
off them ; and as for the chairs, she could not 
trast herself to say how much they cost. 
** Really, now — rez hy” (the old lady summed 
up this account with), “it’s quite astonish- 
ing to me how they have managed it.” 

If { sat three or four hours, the old lady 
would entertain me with histories from her 
stuck-taking book ; but then the worst of it 
is — and that makes me feel rather uncom- 
furtalle — you cannot help having a misgiv- 
ing that she is taking stock of you all the 
while. She has rubbed up her spectacles for 
the purpose, and, while her quick old tongue 
rattles on, her sharp old eyes are employed in 
taking an inventory. I always expect that 
when she next goes to see Mrs. Wellbred or 
Mrs. Worsted, while she is gathering fresh 
materials she will be telling them how old 
Wagtuail called on her the other day, and she 
was quite surry for him, poor old man. His 
coat looked nearly out at elbows, and his 
shirt-cullar was ragged, and his boots had 
been mended in two or three places, and his 
gloves were really quite disgraceful, and he 
put his hat on the ground, so that she should 
not notice it; but she did, and it was as 
shabby as possible. He used to be so very 
particular, that she is sure things must be 
wrong with him. It may be very well to 
hear such stock-takings of your neighbors, 
but one wust confess that it mars the pleasure, 
if we feel disagreeably sensible that our own 
inventories are being made out at the same 
time, for the edification of other people. 

Though [ have put Mrs, Ferrett forward as 
& prominent instance of the sort of people who 
** take stock,” the practice is not quite con- 
fined to old ladies like her. I know some 
young ones who are quite adepts at it. I 
don’t care so much personally about the 
young ones doing it, because, of course, the 
would hardly trouble their heads about suc 
an old fellow asl am; soI can look on and 
listen without any uncomfortable sense of 
danger to myself. There is Miss Meek, now 
—she is my type of young ladies who ‘ take 
stock.’’ To see her when she is out, you 
would not think she took notice of anything, 
or that she was capable of making fun of 
anybody. But she is a sly puss is Martha 
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Meek, as you would know as well as I do, if 
you were an intimate of the Meeks’ family 
circle. You should see her when she comes 
home at night from the little dance at 
Mrs. Caper’s, where she has been spending 
the evening. How she shakes off her calm, 
reserved manner with her shawl, and throws 
her shyness on to the side-table with her 
bonnet. How she mimics Young Spinks, 
(who has been lisping pretty things to her 
whenever he had an opportunity), till old 
Meek nearly tumbles out of his chair with 
laughter ; and gives a practical imitation of 
how Miss Horsley sung, to the great delight 
of Mrs. Meek. And Tow she reckons up all 
the items of the entertainments — gauges the 
weakness of the lemonade — enlarges on the 
scantiness of the sandwiches and biscuits — 
criticizes the performance of the band en- 
gaged by Mrs. Caper, which she verily be- 
lieves was only one of those horrid common 
street-bands picked up for the occasion — and 
generally paints Mrs. Caper’s entertainment in 
the dingiest colors. If you had heard all this 
as [ have, and if you had any genius for 
stock-taking yourself, you would understand 
quiet young ladies like Miss Martha Meek, 
who take stock of their friends for home 
entertainment, 

It would - unjust, however, to the ag 
to su that they enjoy a mono 0 
duibiating, Though ‘rt an old echelon, 
I am not a crusty, woman-hating one, thank 
Heaven. I do not think that the stock-takin 
of the softer sex is half so selfish as that o 
us male creatures. They do it partly because 
they have nothing else to do, and are driven to 
it for occupation. They follow it out because 
it furnishes materials for gossip, and they 
must have something to talk about; but we 
do it, I am afraid, with more sordid views. 
For instance, did n’t I see Goldly, the other 
day, meet ge in the street; and, 
knowing something about Goldly and Copper- 
field, did n’t I stand up in the doorway, and 
take stock of their meeting? [remember the 
time before Godly went out to South America 
and made that lucky “spec.” in hides and 
tallow, or something of that sort, when he 
was glad to share Copperfield’s dinner, and 
borrow a pound of ——— now and then, 
and take advantage o apne spare bed 
and Copperfield’s breakfast for a week together. 
But there have been changes since then. They 
had not met for many years, and in the mean 
time Goldly had grown rich, and Copperfield, 
who never had much to spare, had grown 
oe Do you think I did not notice how 

ldly ran his eye down the seams of Copper- 
field’s clothes, and to the toes of his boots? 
Do you suppose I do not understand the 
question as to where Copperfield lived now? 
and how he was getting on? Do you believe 
I did not translate Goldly’s ** Well, good-bye, 
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old fellow ; I shall meet you again some day, 
I dure say,”’ into “‘ Ah! Mr. Copperfield, I 
have taken stock of you, and I don’t care 
about cultivating your acquaintance.” If 
the reader think I did not, he does not give 
Walter Wagtail the credit for stock-taking 
skill which he deserves, 

I could give a good many more instances of 
male a but they are mostly of the 
Goldly sort, and, as the reader may judge 
from the sample, not very attractive except to 
the cynical portion of humanity, So I leave 
off here. Perhaps, some day, when I am in 
a bad temper, and get a spiteful point to my 
pen, I may pursue the subject. Till then, I 
will go on like the rest of the world, taking 
stock of others, and being taken stock of my- 
self, towards that great stock-taking, where 
the items will all be correct, and the balance 
rightly adjusted, 
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In a former number of this work we gave 
a short account of the new science of Sub- 
marine Geography, by means of which it has 
been shown that the great undulatory beds of 
the oceans may be as accurately mapped for 
all practical purposes of navigation, as are the 
mountains and valleys of our own dry earth. 
In that paper we dwelt upon the deep-sea 
soundings which had been carried on by the 
Government of the United States, and of some 
of the more immediate results of the knowl- 
edge thus acquired. 

Current-charts and maps of the hills and 
valleys of Old Ocean formed but one portion 
of the labors of our persevering brethren 
across the Atlantic. A most important feat- 
ure in their scientific proceedings was so to 
track the winds met with in the navigation 
of the highways of the seas, as to be able to 
lay down with tolerable accuracy a complete 
chart of the various currents of the atmos- 
phere in every part of the word, at all times 
of the year—in short, to construct a huge 
Air Map. 

The proceedings of the American govern- 
ment since that paper was printed may be 
learned by what transpired at a public meet- 
ing convened; a short time ago, in the Mer- 
chants’ Room at Lloyd’s, for the purpose of 
receiving a communication from Lieutenant 
Maury, of the United States Navy, in refer- 
ence to the codperation of British com- 
manders with those of America in carrying on 
@ series of atmospheric observations. 

Already a knowledge of the hitherto un- 
noticed variable winds has enabled navi- 
oe to shorten their voyages to some parts of 

e world by fully one-third of the usual time, 
and in a few instances to one-half. In speak- 
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ing of the growing importance of our inter- 
course with the Australian colonies, Lieu- 
tenant Maury expressed his belief that in a 
very few years the run to and from Australia 
from this country would be accomplished by 
ordinarily good sailing vessels in one hundred 
and forty days, instead of, as at present, one 
hundred and eighty to two hundred days. It 
is not, therefore, to be wondered at that 
shipowners, merchants and mariners, should 
take a deep interest in them. Time has 
ever been considered as money, and surely this 
was never more truly the case than at the 
present moment, when electric telegraphs, 
high-pressure locomotives, and improved 
screws are doing all that electricity, steam 
and iron, can do to annihilate space, and 
bring distant places together. In thus look- 
ing, however, to shortening the voyage to 
and from the other side of the globe no new 
and costly mechanical appliances are needed, 
no novel motive power is thought of, not a 
new - is required, not an extra square 

of canvas is asked for—all that is 
needed is a thorough knowledge of the winds at 
sea, so that the navigator may, by avoiding 
such of them as are adverse to him, make 
use only of those which are in his favor. 

In so far as this practical, matter-of-fact 
end is arrived at, the man of the world will of 
course feel warmly interested in the inquiry. 
Bat the sympathies of the student of science 
are not less enlisted on the same side, for he 
will by such means gather together many new 
and beautiful facts serving to illustrate the 
economy of nature in some of her grandest 
operations. Without a doubt it will be 
through a knowledge of the world of winds 
that we shall arrive at an understanding of 
many phenomena at present but guessed at. 
The conrse and duration of the air-currents 
will explain the fertility or sterility of many 
large tracts of country. The direction of the 
winds will go far to account for the luxuriant 
growth of particular plants in particular local- 
ities. The winds will be found to be the 

eat ministers of good throughout the sur 
ace of this globe, carrying on their invisible 
wings precious gifts yielded up by ocean to 
fertilize and beautify the earth in far distant 
places, and by a still wider and higher influ- 
ence so to equalize the ever-recurring disturb- 
ances of temperature, moisture, electricity, 
as to fit the world for the life and health of 
the many species — animal and vegetable — 
which exist upon its varied face. 

‘“* Fickle as the wind’’ is not an inapt adage, 
when applied to the local character of the 
winds. Bat looking at the general course of 
the air-currents over the ocean, if we follow 
the many wind-roads which stretch across 
the deep, we shall see that, so far from 
possessing any features of instability, the 





circulation of the atmosphere about us is 
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fully as regular and well-defined, as are the 
motions of the earth itself and the other 
great bodies of our system. In fact, the 
winds are a part of that wondrous and beauti- 
ful whole which was called forth when ‘ He 
measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and comprehended the dust in a meas- 
ure, and weighed the mountains in scales 
and the hills in the balance.” Long before 
modern science had told us anything concern- 
ing atmospheric phenomena, an inspired 
writer promulgated the whole system — 
‘The wind goeth towards the south, and 
turneth about unto the north; it whirleth 
about continually, and the wind returneth 
again according to his circuits.’’ This pas- 
gage really indicates what has been passing in 
the world of winds since earth was created. 
The aberrations of air currents upon land are 
but the eddies and offsets of the great atmos- 
pheric tides caused by geological irregulari- 
ties, just as we find dead water and whirl- 
pools amidst the largest rivers. 

The winds must no longer be regarded as 
types of instability, but rather as ancient and 
faithful chroniclers; we have but to consult 
them intelligently to gather from them great 
natural truths. 

In order to learn the course of ocean cur- 
rents, investigators have long been in the 
habit of casting into the sea, bottles, labelled 
and marked, so that on these being found 
cast ashore at remote places their course 
might be made known to the world. What 
man does with the waters nature accomplishes 
unasked with the air; she strangely places 
tallies and marks upon the wings of the wind 
in certain parts of the globe, by which the 
philosophers in a distant country may recog- 
nize the same wind, and so trace it in its path 
over ocean and over land. 

The sirocco, or African dust, which in 
spring and autumn has long been observed 
falling in the vicinity of the Cape de Verdes, 
Malta, Genoa, Lyons, and the Tyrol, was be- 
lieved to have been brought from the great 
sandy deserts of Africa by the prevailing 
winds coming from that quarter, and the 
theory appeared plausible enough. Men of 
science were, however, not content to take 
this supposition as it stood, and, thanks to re- 
cent improvements in the construction of 
microscopes, one persevering philosopher, 
Ehrenberg, has been enabled to ascertain the 
precise nature and consequently the origi 
source of this supposed African dust, His ex- 
aminations have demonstrated that this rain- 
dust does not belong to the mineral, but to 
the vegetable kingdom ; that it consists not 
of earthly particles finely divided, but of 


minute infusoria and organisms whose habitat 
is not Africa, but South America, and that 
too in the region of the south-west trade 





winds. The professor was not content with 
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examining one specimen ; he compared the 
‘ rain-dust’’ gathered at the Cape de Verdes 
with that collected at Genoa, Lyons and Malta, 
and so closely did they all resemble each 
other that they might have been pronounced 
as taken from one spot. Nay, more than 
this, one species of infusoria, the eunotia am- 
phyovis, has often been found in this dust 
with its green ovaries, and therefore capable 
of life. * That this dust could not have come 
from Africa is evident from its hue, which is 
red or cinnamon color, whereas the sands 
from the great African deserts are all white or 
ayish, 

Carrying this inquiry still further we shall 
by its means arrive at a key to the entire 
system of atmospheric currents. We have 
said that the rain-dust falls in the spring and 
autumn ; the actual time has been at periods 
of thirty or furty days after the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes. It requires no argument 
to demonstrate that these minute particles of 
organic matter must have been lifted from the 
surface of the earth, not during a rainy sea- 
son, but at a period when everything in the 
vegetable kingdom was 2 and dry, and 
consequently in a fit condition for being carried 
aloft and whirled through the upper realms 
of air on the wings of the wind. 

If we examine the seasons of the various 
parts of the great South American continent, 
we shall find that the tract of country which 
suffers most severely from the tropical drought 
at the period of the vernal equinox is the val- 
ley of the lower Oronoco, which is then 
parched and burnt with intense heat, Its 
pools are dry, its marshes and plains arid ; 
all vegetation has ceased ; the great reptiles 
have buried themselves deep in the sands; 
the hum of insect life is hushed, and the still- 
ness of death reigns through the valley. 

In the autumnal equinox we find a similar 
state of things in the upper Oronoco and the 
great Amazonian basin. It is precisely at 
these times that all vegetable matter is in the 
fittest impalpable, and feather-like. condition 
for being lifted up and carried away, and it is 
precisely at such periods of the year that these 
regions are visited by terrific gales, whirl- 
winds, and tornadoes; which, sweeping over 
their lifeless, death-like plains and basins, 
raise up vast clouds of microscopic organisms 
and bear them away with lightning speed to 
be rained down in remote countries, chron- 
iclers of the great wind-roads of the world. 

It is quite evident from what has been here 
stated, that for these ‘‘ organisms’’ to be car- 
ried from south-west to north-east, immedi- 
ately opposite to the course of the prevailing 
surface winds of those regions, there must be 
other upper currents performing this work. 
This is the case, and in stating it to be so, 
we arrive at a solution of the whole secret 
mechanism of the atmosphere ; we learn how 
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it is that ** the wind goeth towards the south, 
and turneth about unto the north.” 

We on shore find the wind frequently veer 
ing about from point to point of the compass, 
often blowing in opposite directions during 
a few hours. Not unfrequently we are 
visited with strong gales of wind, lasting for a 
day or more, and then followed by heavy falls 
of rain and calms. Yet such winds, in com- 
parison with the general system of atmospheric 
circulation, are but eddies of the main cur- 
rent. They have no more effect in deranging 
or disturbing that system than the showers 
which they bring with them have in altering 
the course of the Gulf stream or other ocean 
currents. 

Let us see, then, what this general atmos- 
pheric system is. On either side of the equa- 
tor, commencing at a distance of some few 
degrees from it, we find a zone of perpetual 
winds extending to about thirty degrees north 
and south. ‘These blow constantly in similar 
directions as steadily and perpetually as the 
tides of the Thames flow and ebb, and are 
called, from the directions whence they come, 
the north-east and south-east trades. These 
winds are constantly travelling from the poles, 
north and south, to the equator. Their spiral 
or curved motion is accounted for by the rota- 
tion of the,yearth on its axis from west to east. 
If, using the language of Lieutenant Maury, 
we imagine a particle of atmosphere at the 
north pole, where it is at rest, to be put in 
motion in a straight line towards the equator, 
we can easily see how this particle of air 
coming from the pole, where it did not par- 
take of the diurnal motion of the earth, would, 
in consequence of its vis inertia, find, as it 
travels south, the earth slipping under it, as 
it were, from west to east, and thus it would 
appear to be coming from the north-east, and 
going towards the south-west ; in other words, 
it would be a north-east wind. A similar 
course is followed by the wind coming from 
the south pole towards the equator. Now, as 
these two winds are known to be perpetually 
flowing from the — it is quite safe for us 
to assume that the air which they keep in 
motion must return by some channels to their 
former places at the poles, otherwise these 
winds would soon exhaust the polar regions 
of their erp peti and piling it up, so to 
speak, about the equator, would cease to blow 
for the want of a fresh supply of air. 

Looking at it in this fight it has been 
assumed, and proved almost to a certainty, 
that there exist far above these trade-winds 
other and counter currents of air returning to 
the poles as rapidly as they are flying from it. 
In short, that above the south-east trade there 
is a north-west wind, and above the north- 
east trade a south-west wind perpetually 
blowing. We have already told how nature 
has so wonderfully and beautifully placed 
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tallies on the wings of the latter, by means of 
the microscopic infusoria raised from the 
Oronoco and Amazon valleys, and doubtless 
this first outlining of the new Air Map will, 
in due course, be filled up in other parts of 
the world by certain indications of the true 
course of the upper strata of air returning 
towards the south pole. 

Believing that these phenomena are those 
actually in operation, we will endeavor to 
show more in detail the course of the ‘* wind 
roads’’ of the world, and to do so by again 
making use of Lieutenant Maury’s illustration 
of a single particle or atom of air, as repre- 
senting the entire volume. 

We will start from the north pole, in com- 

ny with our fellow-atom, and here we find 

y some agency not yet understood that we 
are travelling southwards in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere, and not along the surface 
of the world, uutil we reach about the parallel 
of thirty north latitude, in the vicinity of the 
Canary Islands. Here we meet with a simi- 
lar supposed particle, travelling also in the 
upper atmosphere the return journey towards 
the pole. The two adverse particles press 
against each other with their entire force, 
and, being of equal power, produce an equi- 
librium or accumulation of dead air. This is 
the calm belt of Cancer. 

From under this belt or bank of calms, twa 
surface currents of wind are ejected; one 
towards the equator, and, from the cause al- 
ready assigned, taking a south-westerly course 
as the north-east trade wind ; the other towards 
the pole, as the south-west passage wind, 
These winds, coming out as they do at the 
lower surface of this calm region, must come 
from above by means of downward currents, 
just as we may suppose a vessel of water filled 
from the top by two streams flowing in from 
opposite directions and flowing out from two 
openings below in contrary channels. In 
support of this downward theory of the air, 
we find the testimony of Humboldt who tells 
us (as others do) that in this calm region the 
barometer stands higher than it does to the 
north or south of it. 

Not the least interesting feature of this 
journey of the winds is the fact that the cur- 
rents of air thus forced out from the lower 
surface of this calm belt are not those which 
were previously travelling in the contrary di- 
rection : the wind from the pole does not sink 
down and return northwards as a surface 
wind ; it has yet a long journey before it, a 
journey given to it to perform, by infinite wis- 
dom, for wise and beneficent purposes : it has 
yet to go towards the south before it turneth 
about unto the north. The particle of air in 
company with which we have travelled thus 
far, makes its way by some mysterious a 
cy — believed to be electrical, and indeed all 
| but proved to be so by Faraday’s recent dis- 
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coveries —across this calm zone, but at the 
same time downwards, and appears on the 
surface going southerly as the north-east 
trade wind : it cannot pass along in the i 
per air, for there is another similar particle 
wending its way back to the pole, having 
— the allotted circuit which this one 
resh from the north is about to make. 

As the north-east trade, our particle jour- 
neys until near the equator, where it encoun- 
ters a similar particle as the south-east trade. 
Here, at this place of the equatorial meet- 
ing, there is another conflict and another 
calm region, as all those who have made a 
voyage to the south know full well. The con- 
sequence of this encounter of the two typical 
particles is similar to that which took place 
at the calm belt of Cancer, but is brought 
about in a different manner. 

The great heat of the sun near the equator, 
added to the presence of the two conflicting 
winds one against the other, causes them to 
ascend, and once more crossing the belt of 
calms, they make their way still in their on- 
ward course; the northern particle, with 
which we will suppose ourselves still in com- 
pany, taking an upper course, until, arrived 
at the zone of Capricorn, between twenty and 
thirty degrees of south latitude, it encounters 
the southerly breezes, and this time descend- 
ing comes out at the lower surface on the op- 
posite side of the calin region, and makes its 
way to the south pole as a surface wind. 
Entering the polar regions obliquely, it is 
— against by similar particles coming 
rom every meridian, and as it approaches 
the higher latitudes, having less space to 
move in, it flies along more rapidly and more 
obliquely, until it, with all the rest, is whirled 
about the pole in a continued circular gale : 
at last, reaching the great polar vortex, pressed 
up on every side, it is carried upwards to the 
regions of atmosphere above, whence it com- 
mences again its circuit and journeys back to 
the north as an upper current, thus fulfilling 
its allotted task of turning about unto the 
north. It now passes back over the same 
space, but this time its path is altered ; where 
it was before an upper current it is now a 
surface wind, and vice versi. 

Having thus pictured the wind-roads across 
our Air Map, we will proceed to point out 
the reasons for believing them to be the actual 
paths travelled on day by day, from year to 
year, in the great world of air. 

It will be necessary to bear in mind the 
following facts, since they form the ground- 
work on which our structure of reasoning 
will be built. In the northern half of the 
globe land greatly predominates over water ; 
the southern half of the world being chiefly 
occupied by the ocean. Nearly all the great 
rivers of the world are to be found north of 
the equator ; whilst south of the line there is 
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but one large stream, the Plata, the Amazon 
being in the equatorial region and receiving 
halfits supply from the north and half from the 
south. In South Africa there is no river of 
any moment, and the rivers of Australia are 
insignificant. 

The main source of supply for the waters of 
these rivers is of course to be found in the 
clouds, which furnish it in the shape of rain. 
The clouds derive their supply from the ocean, 
whence vapor is raised by evaporation. “ All 
the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not 
full; unto the place from whence they came 
thither they return again.’’ This is precisely 
what is taking place daily. If the winds 
did not take up from the sea large quantities 
of vapor, and store it in the clouds for dis- 
tribution when wanted, the sea would ‘be 
full,”’ with all these gigantic streams passing 
into it ; yet it is never full. 

The facts here given appear at first sight 
anomalous, but on examination they will be 
found to speak in favor of the theory previ- 
ously advanced as to the wind-roads. The 
all but riverless countries of Southern America, 
South Africa and Australia, are situated in 
the midst of the largest expanse of ocean, 
with surface winds blowing over them that 
have swept the face of the waters for many 
thousands of miles, and which must at 
their temperature be heavily loaded with 
vapor. Yet these winds furnish no supplies 
of rain sufficient to form any rivers of imag- 
nitude. Those lands are almost riverless. 

On the other hand the winds which blow 
over the gigantic rivers of the northern 
hemisphere — the mighty streams of America, 
Russia, India and China — have all traversed 
but little of ocean; their way from the 
oman has chiefly been over dry land, 
whence “a raise up but little if any 
moisture. hence then is it that countries 
with comparatively so little water about 
them should receive so copiously of rain, 
whilst those in the very heart of the seas are 
devoid of any such supply ? 

To take up surface water and hold it in 
suspense the air must be at a high tempera- 
ture ; to part with it again in the shape of 
rain its temperature must be considerably 
lowered. The only winds which, by reason 
of the temperature, can perform this lifting 
process, are the Trades on either side of the 
equatorial region. In their course over the 
vast body of waters, they become highly 
charged with vapor. On their meeting at 
the zone of equatorial calms they rise, reach 
a cooler atmosphere, and consequently become 
expanded and part with some of their moist- 
ure ; and hence we hear of such extraordinary 
falls of rain in these regions as that sailors 
have actually taken up buckets of fresh water 
from the surface of the ocean during one of 
these down-pourings. But the winds only 
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part with a poten of their load ; the south- 
east trade lifts itself and its load of aqueous 
vapor high above the surface, and coursing 
on towards the north in the contrary direction 
of the north-east trade below, becomes 
gradually cooled on its way, and as it cools 
parts as gradually with its vapors in the shape 
of rain. 

In like manner the north-east trade that 
rose as an upper current at the equator to 
take its way to the south, performed also its 
task of evaporation, but to a far less degree. 
Coming from the regions of the north, it is a 
cold wind, and therefore not in a condition to 
raise up vapor until it be near the equator ; 
consequently it has but little to precipitate in 
the shape of rain, and hence we find the lands 
of the south so devoid of rivers. Were it to 
be otherwise than thus, were the south-east 
vapor-loaded winds to traverse the surface of 
the earth in their northerly career, they 
would not part with their moisture where 
most needed by reason of their high tem- 
perature, but would deposit the whole when 
arrived in the temperate zone, where least 
needed. 

Again, if this south-east wind when it rose 
up was turned back in its course, and, instead 
oF passing over to the northern hemisphere 
to water these vast regions of dry earth, 
pursued a southerly career, its stores of rain 
would be spent over very small tracts of earth 
and over immense regions of water. It is 
clear, therefore, that no other system than 
that which it is now believed is the course 
of the winds could be productive of the great 
benefits which we receive from them. ‘The 
southern hemisphere may be likened to an 
enormous boiler, the northern to a huge 
condenser, by means of which all the moist- 
ure in the world is dealt with for distri- 
bution. 

The one exception of the Rio de la Plate 
to the absence of large rivers in the south, 
serves equally to prove the theory. If the 
reader will refer to a map of the world he 
will perceive that the north-east trade-wind, 
which is lifted at the equator, passes as an 
upper current of precipitation over the sources 
of the Plate, must have crossed the equa- 
torial region in about one hundred degrees 
west longitude, and, therefore, having come 
from the north-east, must have traversed 
some thousands of miles across the Atlantic, 
and then meeting in its southerly career with 
the lofty Andes, become forced up by them 
into still higher regions of cold, draining in 
its ascent the last drop of moisture from 
those mountains to supply the solitary river 
of the south. 

In like manner, a reference to the map will 
show that the north-east wind which tray- 
erses the Great Sahara of central Africa, is 
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flung up at the equator, and thence passes 
over South Africa in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, leaving no rain in that riverless coun- 
try. Again, the same trade which sweeps 
the sterile, rainless steppes of Chinese Tar- 
tary, crosses the line to the southward of 
Ceylon, and thence takes its vaporless way 
over the great Australian continent, where 
also there are no rivers of any size. 

There is a remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with whirlwinds at sea, or cyclones 
as they are termed, which goes far to confirm 
this theory of our Air Map. In the northern 
hemisphere all these circular storms revolve 
from right to left; in the south they re- 
volve from left to right ; and these are pre- 
cisely the courses indicated by the present 
theory, which the various currents of atmos- 
phere take at the two poles in their return 
circuits, 

We have thus given the main features of 
the great wind-roads of this earth, as laid 
down by Lieutenant Maury. There are, 
however, many lesser tracts — small footways, 
as it were — diverging from the main trunk 
roads of the atmosphere, which, taking their 
course and strength from the varied surface 
of the land, follow irregular, and, as yet, but 
little known directions. It is to these, and 
to the confirmation of what is already be- 
lieved to be the case, that the attention of 
nautical observers is Wished to be directed, 
so that, in the course of time, by the united 
efforts of British and American navigators, 
we may be enabled to fill up the many blank 
and uncertain spaces in our great Air Map. 





THE BUGLE SONG. 
BY TENNYSON. 


Tue splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying ; 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dy- 
ing. 


O hark! O hear ! how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, further going ! 

O sweet and far, from cliff and scar, 

The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying ; 
Blow, bugle 3 answer, echoes, dying, dying, dy- 

ing. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill, or field, or river ; 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wide echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dy- 
ing. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
A VISIT TO A GULLERY. 


Or the many species of birds which attract 
our attention and excite our admiration, none 
or agg for me so great a charm as the sea- 

irds. I love to watch their graceful motions 
as they soar on wide-extend inion, or re- 
@ on the waves, rising and falling with the 
swell. I like to see them when floating in 
the bright sunshine, and still more when, 
under a dark, stormy sky, they hover over the 
troubled ocean, — lovingly the white 
crests of the billows, and seeming to rejoice 
in the storm. A distant sight is frequently 
all we can obtain of these denizens of the air 
and water, their nests being placed on lonely 
rocks or unapproachable heights; and thus, 
although the safety of the eggs and young 
birds is secured, we are deprived of an im+ 
portant part of the domestic history of the 
sea-birds. A few exceptions to this remark 
may be found, especially in the case of the 
black-headed gull (Larus ridibundus), which, 
although it dwells by the sea in win- 
ter, comes inland in summer, to build its 
nest and rear its young. The spots which 
these birds choose for their nests are not 
very numerous ; those of which I have heard 
are about thirty miles from the sea. There 
used to be a‘ gullery,” as a colony of sea- 
gulls is called, at Norbury, in Staffordshire, 
on an island in the middle of a large pool ; 
and another is still in existence at Scoulton 
Mere, in Norfolk; no others, with the excep- 
tion of a small one on a broad, or turn of the 
river Yare, have I heard of. These gulleries 
had been described to me as very interesting, 
and, being in the neighborhood of the one at 
Scoulton, 1 resolved to visit it. It was a 
lovely afternoon in May ; the scenery, though 
not picturesque, was pretty from the evidence 
it gave of cultivation and plenty; the trees 
were freshly come into leaf, the grass and the 
fields of young wheat were a vivid green ; by 
the roadside was the prickly furze, with its 
rich golden blossoms ; and all looked gay in a 
bright sunshine. The lark sang as it flut- 
tered in the air; the copses were musical 
with the song of the birds; and, on approach- 
ing the Mere, we saw large flocks of gulls 
following the plough in the fields, and pick- 
ing up the grubs and worms in the freshly- 
turned earth. Some of these birds were flut- 
tering about, others coming or returning, but 
in such confused numbers that it seemed as 
if the whole colony had sallied forth to meet 
us. On arriving at the Mere, we left the 
carriage, and, entering a wood, walked down 
a sha Teen. bordered with es pine and fir 
trees, between the tall stems of which were 
glimpses of the bright blue water and the 
verdant islands on its bosom. Quitting the 
road, we turned up a little bypath, and soon 
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came upon the edge of the Mere, at a spot 
where some rustic benches were placed, and 
we sat down to admire the delightful view. 
Before I describe the gulls, let me say a few 
words on ee they have chosen for their 
temporary abode. 

The Mere, which isa mile in circumference, 
is completely surrounded by a belt of wood, 
the dark foliage of the fir and pine beauti- 
fully contrasting with the light green of the 
young sycamore-leaves, and the graceful foli- 
age and silvery stems of the birch, the queen 
of the woods. At our feet lay the expanse 
of water, studded with green bowery islands, 
and on one of them a little rustic summer- 
house, with its tall flag-staff. But in the 
centre of the Mere was the great attraction. 
A large, low, rushy island, covered with reeds, 
and with some clumps of willows, is the 
spot especially chosen by the gulls for their 
nests. Thousands of the birds were flying 
over the reeds or hovering on the water, 
their black heads forming a pleasing contrast 
to their light-gray and white bodies; which 
shone in the sunlight. Sometimes a gull 
would rise from its nest in the reeds and fly 
off, whilst another would settle in its place ; 
and high in the air was a constant stream of 
the feathered population, either flying off in 
search of fool or returning to the island. 
Fleets of gulls were efully swimming in 
the water; and just in front of us were two, 
flying in circles about a beautiful swan, 
sweeping round and above its head, and 
uttering their loud, harsh cry; whilst two 
dusky coots, rising from an island and flying 
across the Mere, raised a great commotion 
among the exclusive colony by which it is 
tenanted. The noise made by the gulls was 
surprising ; it continued without intermission 
during our visit; and although the cry of a 
single bird is harsh and inharmonious, yet 
that of thousands, more especially when 
softened by distance, was far from unpleas- 
ing. The rushing wings was like the noise 
of falling water, and, uniting with their cries, 

roduced a sound unlike anything I had ever 
eard before. 

We now continued our walk round the 
Mere, coming to thickets of rhododendron — 
which would soon look splendid in blossom — 
then to dense masses of laurel; while ribes 
and other shrubs skirted the path; and on 
the water floated the broad leaves and deli- 
cate white buds of the water-lily — while ever 
and anon a passing gull threw its dark 
shadow over the clear river, and wheeled 
screaming above our heads. At length we 
came very near the island, and had a good 
view of the birds sitting on their nests, which 
are composed of weeds placed on mounds 
of earth in the marshy places. The nests 
were shallow, and sometimes two birds ap- 
peared to occupy the same nest, The eggs, 
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which are of a deep olive color, sprinkled 
with large brown and black spots, are much 
esteemed for the table, being considered equal 
to those of the lapwing, fur which they are 
frequently sold. When boiled, the yoke 
becomes solid, while the white remains a 
clear jelly ; they are eaten cold. Six men are 
employed to collect the eggs, which is done 
three times a week, when between 2000 and 
3000 are obtained; the eggs are packed in 
moss, and sent to different markets, or to 
such private families as have ordered them. 
The birds lay four or five eggs each; and the 
number of gulls may be inferred from the 
fact, that besides the eggs left to hatch, an 
average season produces more than 30,000 
eggs, and in one prolific season 44,000 were 
collected. A canoe made of a single piece of. 
wood, and sharply pointed at the ends, was 
moored to the island; this was used by the 
keepers in pushing among the reeds to reach 
the nests. Where the canoe cannot be used, 
the men walk with water-boots ; but in some 
parts it is too swampy to admit of either 
alternative, and the birds possess their eggs 
and nests undisturbed. 

The gulls come inland in March, begin to 
lay in April, and do not take leave till July, 
when the young ones are able to accompany 
them. There seemed to be a constant chang- 
ing and moving going on among the birds on 
the nests, which, [ should think, would sub- 
side during the hatching. The noise at this 
place was very great; and we could distin- 
guish two cries —one loud and harsh, that 
of the birds on the wing; the other more 
inward, a kind of low murmuring, kept up by 
those on the nests. In addition to the grubs, 
worms, and other insects found in the fields, 
the gulls feed upon small fish ; but, although 
watching their movements, I did not observe 
any engaged in fishing; they seemed, whilst 
in the water, principally occupied with wash- 
ing, which they did very gracefully; after- 
wards they cleaned their feathers, arranged 
their plumage, and then swam about appar- 
ently for mere pleasure. In former times, the 
young gulls were esteemed among the deli- 
cacies of the table; and in the Household 
Book of the fifth Earl of Northumberland, 
begun in 1512, these ** see-gulles”’ are for the 
principal feasts, or the earl's own table, and 
are charged at one penny or three-halfpence 
each; large numbers of them were fattened 
for sale; but I am not aware that they are 
ever eaten now. The flight of the sea-gulls 
is very graceful; they have the long win 
peculiar to sea-birds, but seem equally at their 
ease in the air, on the land, and in the water. 

After spending some time in watching the 
gullery, we came away, and, continuing our 
course, disturbed two fine swans resting on 
the green-sward: the long grass was pressed 
down by their weight, and they seemed in no 
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haste to take to the water. Presently a 
squirrel ran up a tall pine; and when we 
turned from the Mere, and the sound of the 
gulls grew faint in the distance, the wood- 
pigeons cooed over our heads, whilst the 
thrush and black-bird made the copse musi- 
cal with their notes. An idea of cruelty 
being a necessary accompaniment to the 
study of natural history, deters many persons 
from pursuing it; but in reality all they re- 
quire to know of the habits of birds or ani- 
mals can be attained without the sacrifice of 
life or happiness to any creature. We had 
seen the gulls in their domestic life, we had 
admired their beautiful abode, we had learned 
something of their habits, and not one among 
them had become a victim to our curiosity, or 
had any reason to regret our visit to Scoul- 
ton Gullery. 





From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE ORIGINAL ANCIENT MARINER. 


How many readers have been delighted, 
and we trust improved, by the Lay of the 
Ancient Mariner, we pause not to inquire ; 
but we will venture to say that few indeed 
of those many are aware that they are indebted 
not exclusively for their enjoyment to Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, but in part also to Paulinus, 
Bishop of Nola, the secretary of that great 
Ambrose, who, in the latter half of the fourth 
century wore, so proudly and manfully, the 
archiepiscopal mitre of Milan. In an epistle 
of the said Paulinus, addressed to Macarius - 
the vice-prefect of Rome, will be found the 
origin of that immortal song. The epistle 
takes its origin in the following circumstances. 
A vessel laden with corn, the property of one 
Secundinianus, was driven by stress of weather 
into harbor on the coast of Lucania; the land 
adjoining to which belonged to Postumianus — 
a Christian senator. ‘Ihe factor of Postumi- 
anus ooking on the vessel as a wreck, had 
seized upon the cargo, and being summoned 
before the provincial judge had repelled by 
force the summoning officers and fled to Rome. 
The letter of Paulinus entreats the vice-pre- 
fect to represent the matter in such a light to 
Postumianus as would induce him to surrender 
the cargo without further litigation; the 
ground for claiming this indulgence being the 
miraculous preservation of the vessel from the 
perils of the ocean — a story probably tramped 
up by Secundinianus and the survivor of the 
crew. ' 
It is a story good enough indeed for Secund- 
inianus to relate to Paulinus, Paulinus to 
Macarius, and Macarius to Postumianus, and 
for Postumianus on the strength of it to give 
up the wheat which his factor has seized ; but, 
though for these purposes, it will not, ° 





we conceive, gain much belief at the present 
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day. Such as it is, however, it was mani- 
festly the origin of Coleridge’s Poem, and 
as such we lay it before the reader without 
more apology. 


Last winter the scarcity of corn in Rome was 
so great that our merchants attempted the voy- 
age from Sardinia before the usual season for 
navigation had set in, hoping to supply the 
wants of the famishing city. A numerous fleet 
sailed, but scarcely had they left the harbor, so 
Secundinianus told me the story, when a violent 
storm arose, that drove the ships back and 
dashed them on the rocky coast of the island. 
Secundinianus’ vessel would have shared their 
fate, had not the crew thrown out anchors that 
kept it steady for a time ; but the storm nowhat 
abating, they soon parted their cables, and the 
men, now panic-stricken, let down the life-boat, 
intending either to carry out anchors or to escape 
from the wreck which seemed near impending. 
The hurricane, however, in a moment split their 
frail bark upon the rocks, and the men lost 
their lives in the waves. One only, an old man 
who was working at the pump, was left behind, 
being either altogether forgotten or looked on as 
one whose life or death was of little importance. 
Meanwhile the ship, thus bereft of crew and 
anchors, drifted out into the open sea. The old 
man, who knew nothing of what had happened, 
felt the vessel pitching and rolling, and coming 
up from the hold found there was no object 
within view but the sea and the sky. The feel- 
ing of loneliness increased the terror which the 
perils that surrounded him naturally inspired. 
Six whole days and nights he passed without 
breaking bread, making, as the Psalmist saith, 
his tears his meat, and longing only for death 
to close the dreary scene. 


Here we pause to compare the following 
stanzas from Coleridge : — 


But now the north wind came more fierce, 
There came a tempest strong ; 

And southward still for days and nights 
Like chaff we drove along. 

Alone, alone — all, all alone, 
Alone on the wide wide sea ; 

And Christ would take no pity on 
My soul in agony. 

I closed my lids, and kept them close, 
Till the balls like pulses beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the 


sky, 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 
And the dead were at my feet. 


We now resume the narrative of Paulinus. 


At length our dear Lord, ever kind and com- 
ionate, not only deigned to visit the old man 

n his misery, but gave him new life with the 
food of His Word. His sufferings were now 
ended, and blessed was their end ; he shed 
tears as he told me how the Lord called him by 
name, and comforted him ; how he bade him 
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lighten the vessel ‘by cutting away the mast. 
This indeed was a task which many strong men 
could not execute without danger to themselves 
and the vessel, but which he, lonely and weak 
as he was, and strong only in the Word of God, 
feared not to undertake. He struck only two 
blows with his axe—blows that were weak 
enough, as an old man’s would be—and the 
mast fell at once quite clear of the vessel, and 
at some distance off into the sea. After this, 
whatever service was needed, whether to hoist 
the sails or to work at the pump, the Lord, call- 
ing him by the name of Victor, would bid him 
put his hand to the work. And, with reference 
to his name of Victor, I must not omit to state 
that among the ineffable mercies which the Lord 
heaped upon him, it was not the least, that He 
gave him a name to be sealed with in his New Birth 
—a name by which he is now known not only 
amongst men but amongst angels — for his 
heathen appellation being Valgius, he has now 
the name of Victor from the Lord, being a 
Victor in the Lord, who made him by His Grace 
victorious by sea over shipwreck and tempest, 
and by land over Sin and the Devil. Wonderful 
indeed were the steadfastness and loving mercy 
of Jesus. If at any time the old man was 
sluggish in rising to his duties, he would first 
tap him gently with his hand [molli manu anté 
prepalpans], then softly pluck his ear,* fearing 
lest He should alarm him by waking him on a 
sudden. Thus tenderly summoned, the mariner 
would rouse himself, but scarce could he leap 
forward when he saw that angelic hands were 
busy about his task. No sooner did he touch a 
rope than the sail ran along the yard, and stood 
swelling out, the mizzen was set, and the ship 
made way. Ifatany time again the vessel took 
in water, the old man needed only once or twice 
to raise the handle of the pumpand no longer did 
any trace of moisture remain on the planks, and 
nothing was left for the mariner to do but to sit 
admiring while his labor was forestalled by in- 
visible hands. Perhaps though [ am wrong in 
calling those hands invisible whose works were so 
manifestly visible. Sometimes indeed it was 
vouchsafed him to behold an armed band — one 
may suppose of heavenly soldiers —who kept 
their watches on the deck and acted in all points 
as seamen. What crew, indeed, but a crew of 
angels, was worthy to work that vessel which 
was steered by the Pilot of the world? At the 
helm sat our dear Lord, one while, as described 
in the Apocalypse, with his hair white as snow 
and his eyes as a flame of fire, and another 
while wearing the venerable aspect of His friend 
and Confessor Felix,t our patron saint. What 


* This was a not unusual way of calling a per- 
son’s attention among the Romans. Thus Virgil, 
in the Bucolics, 

Cynthius aurem 
Vellit et admonuit. 
And Milton, imitating him, in Lycidas, 
Pheebus replied, and touched our trembling ears. 

+ Not far from Nola was the tomb of the Con- 
fessor and Martyr Felix, over which a church had 
been built, with a fewcells attached ; one of these 
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wonderful good fortune was that old man’s ill 
fortune ! in the place of his mates he had for a 
companion the Martyr of the Lord, or the Lord 
of the Martyr. Tears of joy ran down his cheeks 
while he told me how, reclining at his feet, he 
dared to lay his head on those divine knees, and 
felt his hair scented by that divine breath. 


Here Paulinus at some length points out 
how the goodness of God was displayed in 
each incident of this transaction ; fortifying 
and illustrating his argument, as he proceeds, 
with numerous passages from the Scriptures. 
We take the opportunity to bring forward 
other passages from Coleridge : — 


The helmsman steered ; the ship moved on ; 
Yet never a breeze upblew ; 

The mariners all ’gan work the ropes 
When they were wont to do. 


°*T was not those souls that fled in pain 
Which to their corses came again, 
But a troop of spirits blest. 


Till noon we silently sailed on, 
Yet never a breeze did breathe ; 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 


To return once more to the narrative of 
Paulinus : — 


Devious was the course of that vessel, driven 
by tempests from sea to sea. First it drew near 
the Imperial City, where the lighthouse at the 
harbor caught the wanderer’s eye ; next, ran 
along the coast of Campania ; then, seized by a 
whirlwind, was carried across to the African 
Shore. There another whirlwind caught it and 
bore it back to the Sicilian coast, where the sea 
is made rough and boisterous by the numerous 
islands. Those waters indeed are dangerous 
even for ships steered by the most able pilots ; 
yet this vessel, undirected save by the Holy 
Spirit, avoided every shoal and quicksand, and 
kept to the deep water, skilfully choosing each 
needful turn and winding. At length, after 
twenty-three days, by God’s good grace, it made 
an end of its perilous courge on the Lucanian 
shore. When now near to land the Eternal Lord 
did not again neglect to display His enduring 
mercies. Inspired by Him, some fishermen put 
forth from land ; they were in two small boats ; 
and, seeing the ship in the offing, were in the 
utmost terror, and attempted to fly, for it looked, 
as they afterwards said, just like a ship of war. 
With loud and repeated shouts the old man called 
them back ; they took counsel with each other, 
and, the Lord inspiring them, they understood 
they might approach the vessel without fear. 
When they came alongside, though the old man 


cells formed the abode of Paulinus, and here he 
was afterwards joined by Macarius, to whom this 
Epistle was addressed. 
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assured them there were no soldiers on board, 
they would not believe him, and at last hardly 
credited the evidence of their own eyes. He set 
before them a breakfast which, at the Lord’s 
bidding, he had prepared long before ; besides 
which he presented them with a great many 
loaves, the provision of the men who were 
drowned. The fishermen took these gifts very 
kindly, and in requital of the favor towed it in 
triumph into the harbor, as if it were returning 
from a conflict with wind and wave, and had its 
prow wreathed with the garlands of victory. 


We here bring forward the parallel stan- 
Zags: — 


O dream of joy ! is this indeed 
The light-house top I see? 


I turned my eyes upon the deck, 
O, Christ ! what saw I there? 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat ; 
And, by the holy rood ! 

A man all light, a seraph-man, 
On every corse there stood. 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 
It was a heavenly sight ; 

They stood as signals to the land, 
Each one a lovely light. 


But soon I heard the dash of oars, 
I heard the pilot’s cheer ; 

My head was turned perforce away, 
And I saw a boat appear. 

The pilot and the pilot’s boy, 
I heard them coming fast. 


The skiff-boat neared, I heard them talk ; 
“ Why, this is strange, I trow ! 

Where are those lights, so many and fair, 
That signal made but now ?”’ 

** Strange, by my faith !’’ the hermit said, 
** And they answered not our cheer.’’ 


We think we have sufficiently made out 
our assertion that the secretary of Ambrose 
has afforded no small assistance to the Eng- 
lish bard. The leading idea—that of the 
duty of treating animals with humanity — 
Coleridge has indeed drawn from some other 
source, but for the.circumstances he seems to 
have been almost entirely indebted to the 
Bishop of Nola. With respect to the epistle 
itself, what influence it had upon the person. 
to whom it was addressed, whether it in-- 
duced him to intercede with Postumianus;. 
and, if so, what were the results of his inter-- 
cession, we have now no means of knowing; 
but, whatever its success, regarding it merely: 
as containing the germ of a poem elevated im 
sentiment and forcible in expression, we have 
no reason to regret that the pep, and. 
adventures of the aged Valgius gave an hour’s- 
occupation to the learned pen of the devout. 
Paulinus. 
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From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
MALCHUS, THE CAPTIVE MONK. 


Aurnovucn in many points the early Chris- 
tians lost no time in deviating from the path 
marked out by their Divine Founder, yet 
nearly three centuries had elapsed before it 
entered into the minds of any of them to re- 
nounce the duties of a world in which Provi- 
dence had placed them, and adopt a life of 
contemplative asceticism. About the expira- 
tion of that time the pernicious example was 
set by Paulus and Autony, and soon found a 
crowd of imitators, Before another century 
had elapsed monasteries had sprung up in the 
East and the West, which never wanted a 
supply of fanatical inmates. St. Jerome, 
known as the writer of the Vulgate, and the 
most learned and eloquent of the Latin Fath- 
ers, has portrayed with a graphic pen the 
lives and adventures of some of these ere- 
mites, Gibbon, indeed, while lauding these 
little narratives as pleasing compositions and 
most admirably told, finds their only defi- 
ciency to be that of truth and common sense. 
We have selected for the subject of our article 
one of them in which little of miraculous 
agency is exhibited, and which, as a livel 
picture of a remote age and a mode of lite 
now little known or aggeees may still have 
some interest for the reader, though the 
events which it records should not all of 
them command his unhesitating belief. But, 
before commencing, we think it desirable, that 
the reader may better understand certain al- 
lusions in the introduction which the saint 
has prefixed to his work, to narrate some of 
the writer’s own adventures, and to touch 
upon the circumstances under which this 
piece of biography was written. 

About the year of our Létd 383 we find 
Jerome in Rome, holding the high office of 
Secretary to the Bishop, and, by his eloquence 
in the pulpit and profound learning, conciliat- 
ing not only the applause of the vulgar, but 
the admiration and attachment of many Ro- 
man ladies of wealth and rank. A fortune so 
brilliant could ‘not fail to excite envy, and a 
storm of obloquy was raised against the too 

rsuasive preacher, which goon compelled 

im to abandon the scene of his success. 
. Accompanied by two of his most ardent ad- 
mirers, the widow Paula and her daughter 
.Eustochium, he sailed to the Holy Land. 
The lady, taking up her abode in the village 
‘where our Saviour first saw the light, founded 
‘there four monasteries, three for nuns, and 
the remaining one for monks. The last she 
- entrusted to the conduct of her spiritual di- 
. rector, while the three former were ruled by 
i the Foundress herself. A short time before 
. this Ruffinus, who had been an intimate friend 
of Jerome in his youth, imputed to him in one 
Of his writings a participation in his own 
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leaning to the errors of Origen. This ch 

at once aroused the fiery spirit of the saint, 
and a violent quarrel ensued, in which all 
memory of the past was disregarded, and 
the two divines most clearly showed that in 
their close study of the Christian Scriptures 
they had failed to catch any tincture of that 
heavenly meekness which they enjoin, and are 
so well formed to inspire. 

These duties and controversies, however, 
did not so entirely engross the saintly polemic 
but that, in the retirement of Bethlehem, and 
about the year 391, he found time to indite the 
following little history, which is apparently 
addressed to and designed for the edification 
of the nuns of Paula’s monasteries. In the 
preface he makes a querulous allusion to the 
persecutions he had undergone and the seclu- 
sion from which he writes. With respect to 
the Ecclesiastical History which he promises 
his readers, it is still a question with the 
learned whether it was ever written ; but at 
all events it has not come down to us, 

Without further preamble, we proceed to 
lay before our readers the Life of Malchus, the 
a Monk, by Hieronymus, Presbyter of 
Stridon. 


Those who are about to engage in naval 
combat are wont, while they are in port and 
the sea is calm, to test their rudders and vars, 
get ready their hooks and clamps, and ex- 
ercise their troops on deck, in order to accus- 
tom their uncertain steps to the veseel’s 
motion —so that-what they have practised in 
mimic conflict they may fearlessly carry out 
in actual engagement. I who have long been 
silent * — by him was I reduced to silence who 
suffers torture from my speech — now wish to 
exercise myself first in a brief work, rubbing 
off, if I may say so, the rust from my tongue, 
that I may thence proceed to a en of 
greater extent. If God gives me life, and my 
calumniators cease from troubling, now they 
see me a fugitive and in confinement, I have 
resolved on writing a history of Christ’s 
Church, from his coming to our own times, 
that is, from the Apostles to the scum of this 
age; how and by whose agency it took its 
birth and growth, increased by persecutions 
and was crowned by martyrdoms ; and, since 
it has come under the care of Christian empe- 
rors, has become — greater, indeed, in wealth 
and power —in virtue less. But this is not 
the place for this subject. Here let me tell 
the tale that lies before me. 

Maronia is a village of Syria, about thirty 
miles to the East of Antivch. When I was 
@ young man, I abode fur some time in Syria, 
and while I was there, this village, after 


* Erasmus supposes that Ruffinus is here 





alluded to ; but Vallarsi places the quarrel with 
Ruffinus some years later ; in that case the Saint 
here alludes to one of his enemies in Rome. 
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passing through the hands of many masters, 
came into the possession of my friend the 
Bishop Evagrius ; I name him now to show 
how I came by the story which I am going to 
tell you.. I found there an old man called 
Malchus, the meaning of which word is king ; 
he was a Syrian by ‘birth, and spoke Syriac 
like a native. He had with him in his hut 
an old woman who seemed very decrepit, and 
almost indeed on the verge of the tomb; both 
so zealous in religious observances and attend- 
ance on the services of the Church, that you 
might have taken them for Zachariah and 
Elizabeth, only that they had no little John 
with them. ‘“ What is the tie between them?” 
said [ to the neighbors, ‘*‘ spiritual or carnal ?t”’ 
‘+ Blessed saints ure they,’’ cried they all with 
one voice, and then told me some wonderful 
tales of them. ‘This only inflamed my curi- 
osity ; I addressed the man and begged him to 
inform me whether what I heard was true. 
He told me, in answer, the following story. 
*¢T was born,”’ said he, *‘ in the district of 
Nisibis — my father was a small landed pro- 
prietor there, and I was his only son. My 
parents wished to see their line continued, and 
urged me to marry. ‘I would rather,’ re- 
plied I, ‘beamonk.’ My father had recourse 
to threats, my mother to caresses; to esca 

their importunities I ran away and left them. 
I could not go towards the East, for a line of 


Roman fortresses extended along all the fron- 
tier of Persia, so I bent my steps towards 


the West. I had something in my wallet 
which kept me from starving, and, not to 
weary you, Lat length arrived at the desert 
of Chalcis, which lies between Immez and 
Beroea,* but rather more to the south. I found 
there some monks, and submitted myself to 
their rule, gaining my subsistence by the 
labor of my hands, and keeping my body in 
subjection by fasts. Many years passed away ; 
at length I was seized with a longing to see 
my country again. I had heard that my 
father was dead. ‘* While my mother lives,’ 
cried I, ‘I will comfort her old age, then sell 
our little farm, and give part of the price to 
the poor, and part to the monastery’— for the 
rest, shall I blush to own it? I thought of 
spending it on myself. 

“The Abbot made a great outery — ‘ ’Tis 
a temptation of the devil,’ said he; ‘the 
Old Enemy often hides his snares under the 
show of duty — ’t is a returning of the dog to 
his vomit. Many brethren have been thus 
led astray ; for the devil never meets you face 
to face.’ He then set before me many ex- 
amples from the Scriptures ; among others how 
in the beginning he had beguiled our first 
parents with the hope of Godhead. I would 
not listen to him: he threw himself at my 
feet: ‘Leave me not, my dear son,’ cried 


* The modern Aleppo. 
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he; ‘throw not yourself away: you havo 
your hand to the plough, then do not look 

ack.” Unhappy man that I was —I gained 
the day and so lost it. ‘ Tis his own com- 
fort,’ thought I, ‘ not my welfare, which he 
louks to.’ He followed me out of the monas- 
tery as if he were following a funeral. At 
last he parted from me—‘ My son,’ cried 
he, ‘I see you are marked with the brand of 
Satan. I ask no questions— accept no ex- 
cuses. The sheep that goes forth from the 
fold, throws itself into the jaws of the 
wolf.’ 

‘“‘ Near the high road on your way from 
Beroea to Edessa is a wilderness frequented by 
troops of wandering Saracens. Through fear 
of them travellers used to congregate together, 
hoping oy mutual aid to avert the impendin 
danger. In the company to which I belonged, 
what with men, women, and children, young 
and old, we were about seventy in all. Ona 
sudden the Ishmaelites were upon us; they 
were mounted on horses and camels — their 
long hair fastened with fillets, their trousers 
full, and their cloaks flowing; from their 
shoulders hung their quivers, and they carried 
in their hands bows and long spears; but 
their bows were unstrung, as they came not 
for combat but for booty. We were seized, 
separated, and dragged off in different direc- 
tions, I and a poor woman being allotted to 
one master. Thus ended my fine hopes of an 
inheritance. We were placed on camels, and 
so traversed the solitary waste, every moment 
expecting a fall: indeed, we rather clung to 
the animals than rode them. During our 
journey we had flesh half-raw for food, and 
camel's milk for drink. 

** We at length crossed a great river, and 
arrived at the most solitary part of the desert. 
We were here presented to our master’s wife 
and family, and, being ordered to do obei- 
sance after the manner of that nation, bowed 
our heads accordingly. Here was I a pris- 
oner as much as if I were shut up in a dun- 
geon ; and amongst other things [ learned to 
throw off my garments and go about nearly 
naked, the heat of the atmosphere only per- 
mitting me to wear a cloth about my loins. 
I was now set to keep sheep. 

‘**T may think myself fortunate,’ cried I, 
comparing my condition with the evils that 
might have befallen me, ‘ that my master and 
fellow-slaves rarely trouble me with their 
company. Methinks I am in the case of the 
blessed Jacob, or indeed in that of Moses: 
they both kept sheep in the wilderness.’ My 
food now was new cheese and milk ; and I[ 

assed my time in ge without ceasing, and 
in singing the Psalms which I had learned in 
the monastery. Soon I began to take pleasure 
in my captivity. ‘God be thanked,’ cried I, 
‘that I have recovered in the wilderness the 
solitude I should have lost in my own coun-- 
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try!’ But who can be safe from the wiles of 
the devil? How manifold and unspeakable 
are his snares! Even in that retirement 
trouble found me out. I bore in mind the 
apostle’s injunction that we should do service 
with good-will to our masters in the flesh as 
unto Christ. My master finding his flock 
increased, and pleased with my fidelity, 
wished to bind me by rewards more closely to 
his interests. He offered me in marriage the 
woman who was taken captive with me. ‘It 
cannot be,’ replied I; ‘I am a Christian, and 
’t is unlawrul for me to take to wife a woman 
whose husband is living:’ for her husband 
had been taken at the same time with us, and 
carried off by another master. On hearing 
my answer, my master flew into a rage, and 
drawing his sword made at me, and then and 
there would have shed my blood, had I not at 
the moment stretched out my arms and 
thrown them around the woman. Soon, too 
socn, came on night, with thicker shades than 
it was wont. I led my bride to a half-ruined 
cave ; sorrow presided at the rites, each of 
us regarding the other with horror, but fear- 
ing to own it. Then for the first time I 
truly felt that I was a captive, and, prostrate 
on the ground, I bewailed my situation. 
‘ Wretched man that I am!’ cried I, ‘ have 
my crimes brought me to this pass, that now, 
on the verge of old age, I should become a 
husband? What profits it me to have aban- 
doned my country, parents, and property, if 
I lose the celibacy, to preserve which I » dnd 
doned them? Perhaps, indeed, ’t is for look- 
ing back to them with regret that these evils 
have come upon me. Which is thy choice, 
O my soul! destruction or victory? Shall we 
wait for the hand of the Lord, or fall on our 
own weapons! Come, turn thy sword against 
-thyself; chy death is more to be feared than 
that of the body. He who bore witness to 
Christ lay unburied in the wilderness ;* I 
will take him for my example, and will be in 
one person both persecutor and martyr.’ I 
drew my sword, which glittered even in the 
- darkness, and, turning its point against my 
breast, ‘ Farewell, unhappy woman,’ cried 
I, ‘ you shall see me a martyr rather than 
-your husband,’ She threw herself at my 
feet ; ‘I adjure you,’ cried she, ‘ by Jesus 
Christ and by this hour of trial, do not shed 
your own blood and so bring me to reproach ; 
or, if you are resolved to die, turn first your 
: sword against me ; be that our union. Rather, 
indeed, would I entreat you to take me as a 
“virgin wife ; let ours be a marriage of souls. 
-Our master will regard you as my husband, 
‘but Christ will know you are my brother. 
When they see the love that exists between 
eus, they will —_ be persuaded of our mar- 
rringe.’ I admired the spirit of the woman, 


* Rey. xi. 8. 
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and loved her more than I could have loved a 
wile. 

“In this chaste union many days wore 
away: our marriage had made us more ac- 
ceptable to our master. There was now no 
suspicion of our meditating flight, and some- 
times I was absent for a whole month in the 
wilderness, faithfully tending my flock. 

“A long time had passed, when one day I 
was sitting solitary in the desert, with — 
in prospect but the earth and sky. Silently 
began to meditate with myself. Many things 
passed before my mind— the monastery, and 
above all the face of him who had been a 
father to me—who had taught me, had 
tended me with care, and, in spite of all, had 
lost me. While I was thus meditating, I be- 
held a swarm of ants working busily on their 
narrow causeway. Some were dragging with 
their little feelers seeds of grass which seemed 
larger than themselves ; some were removing 
earth from their passages and raising mounds 
to prevent the rain from filling them, Others 
again, mindful of the coming winter, bit the 
seeds which they had brought in, lest at some 
future time the moisture of the earth should 
turn their garners into herbage. Others in 
long funeral procession carried forth the bod- 
ies of the dead. But what surprised me most 
was that in so great a turmoil there was no 
jostling between those going out and the others 
coming ; nay more, if one fell under his bur- 
den, they all put their shoulders to the work 
and helped him up. In a word, "twas a 

retty sight enough which I saw that day, 
Then calling to mind the words of Solomon 
‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard, and be wise, 
I began to feel weary of my captivity and to long 
for the cells of the monastery, where, as in 
the colony of ants, all labor was for the com- 
mon good, and nothing belonged to the indi- 
vidual, but everything to the community. 

‘* When I returned to my couch the woman 
met me. I could not dissemble in my counte- 
nance the trouble of my mind. ‘ Why so dis- 
pirited ? said she. I told her the cause, 
and exhorted her to flight : the idea did not 
displease her.—‘ You will be silent?’ said 
I ; she pledged me her word that she would. 
Fluctuating between hope and fear, we pro- 
longed our whispered conversation far into the 
night. I had in my flock two goats of remark- 
able size ; I killed them, and, making bags 
of their skins, prepared their flesh for our sup- 
port by the way. When evening came on, 
and our masters fancied us asleep, we set out 
on our journey, carrying with us the skins 
and part of the meat. On reaching the river, 
which was ten miles off, we inflated the skins, 
and, ee committed ourselves to 
the waters. We paddled but little with our 
feet, that the stream might carry us down and 
land us on the farther side much lower than 
the point where we entered, and so our pur- 
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suers might lose all trace of us. Meanwhile, 
however, our meat got soaked, and part of it 
lost, so that we had scarce three days’ supply 
left us. We drank even to satiety, preparing 
ourselves for the thirst which we were to en- 
counter. We then ran rather than walked, 
from time to time looking behind us, and ad- 
vancing farther by night than by day, both 
for fear of the roving Saracens and on account 
of the extreme heat of the sun. I shudder 
even at the relation of our misery ; and, while 
my reason assures me that I am safe, my flesh 
yet trembles with apprehension. 

‘¢Three days had passed since the com- 
mencement of our flight, when we saw indis- 
tinctly in the distance two persons mounted 
on camels and riding at full speed. ‘ I is my 
master,’ cried I, ‘ who thirsts for my blood ;’ 
and on the moment methought a shadow 
passed overthesun. Terrified as we were, we 
understood that our track in the sand had be- 
trayedus, We turned our eyes, and beheld on 
our right a cave running far underground. The 
fear of noxious reptiles, who seek the shade of 
such places to escape the heut of the sun, made 
us hesitate to enter ; but there was no alterna- 
tive. We stood, however, close by the cave’s 
mouth, in a hollow to the left, not daring to 
stir a step farther, lest we should run into the 
destruction we were endeavoring to escape. 
‘If the Lord helps us,’ thought we, ‘ it will 
be our place of refuge ; but if, sinners as we 
are, he deserts us, it will be our tomb.’ But 
what, think you, were our feelings when we 
saw our master and one of our fellow-slaves 
standing before the cave, at no great distance 
from us, having tracked us by our footmarks ? 
O, how far more terrible is the expectation 
than the endurance of death! Again my 
tongue hesitates with awe and terror, and, as 
if I now heard my master’s voice, I dare 
scarce utter a word. He sent his slave to 
drag us from our hiding-place, while he held 
the camels himself, and, with his sword drawn, 
awaited our coming. Meanwhile, the slave 
had advanced three or four cubits’ length into 
the cavern. We saw his back, though he 
could not see us; for ’tis the nature of the 
eye that when you enter a dark place from 
the glare of the sun, all seems obscurity and 
confusion. His voice then resounded through 
the cave, crying, ‘ Out with you, gallows-bird, 
out with you, and meet the fate you deserve ! 
Your master calls you, and too long awaits 
your coming.’ He was yet speaking, when 
we saw through the gloom a lioness spring 
on the man, and, after strangling him, dr 
his bleeding body farther into her den. Kin 
Jesus ! how great then was our terror, how 

at our joy! Our foe was slain, while we 
Fooked on in quiet. Our master, knowing 
nothing of what had happened, suspected that 
we, being two to one, were making some re- 
sistance. Unable to defer the gratification of 
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his rage, he advanced to the cave sword in 
hand, and, raising a furious outcry, upbraided 
his servant with cowardice. He had not, 
however, arrived at our lurking-place, when 
we beheld him in the gripe of the lioness. 
Who could have believed that before our very 
faces a wild beast would fight on our behalf? 
Relieved of that fear, we had still in prospect 
the same destruction as before ; but it was 
better, we thought, to encounter the rage of 
a wild beast than that of a man. ‘Terror 
wholly possessed us ; and, not daring to stir, 
we expected the event. Amidstall these dan- 
gers our sole safeguard was an approving con- 
science — but this was a tower of strength. 
The lioness, perceiving that she was descried, 
and fearing an ambuscade, caught up her cub 
in her mouth, and, as soon as day dawned, 
made off, giving up to us her den. Scarcely 
believing that we were safe, we dared not to 
go forth ; but, long meditating escape, still 
lingered, fearing that we might meet the say- 
age beast. 

‘In these terrors the day wore away : when 
evening came, we emerged and found the 
camels chewing their cud — they were of the 
kind for their fleetness called dromedaries. 
We mounted them, and, revived by fresh pro- 
visions, for ten days we traversed the desert, 
and at last arrived at the Roman camp. 

‘* We presented ourselves to the tribune, 
and told him our story ; he transferred us to 
Sabinianus, governor of Mesopotamia, who 
gave us the price of our camels. By that 
time my old abbot had fallen asleep in the 
Lord — so I came down to these parts, and 
entered again on the life of a monk and my 
wife on that of a nun.” 

Such was the tale which in my early youth 
I heard from the aged Malchus, I now am 
old, and, in narrating this, unfold to the chaste 
the history of chastity. (Ciuard then, ye nuns, 
your chastity, and tell this tale to posterity 
—8o will they know that in the midst of swords 
and deserts and wild beasts chastity is never 
taken captive, and that Christ’s votaries know 
how to die, but not how to give way. 





From Chambers’ Journal | 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE SIR 
CHARLES NAPIER. 


Tae nationally lamented duke has been 
speedily followed to his rest by another gal- 
lant and renowned soldier. The conqueror of 
Scinde is dead, and we have just returned 
from witnessing the anomalous funeral be- 
stowed on him. As he was not on full pay,a 
military interment, with its solemn pomp of 
mournful music and sullen musketry, was 
refused to the warworn old soldier —a cir- 
cumstance painful on some accounts, and flat- 
tering to the nation in another, since the 
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reason assigned was, that England has so 
many worthy sons, that to give such a dis- 
tinction to all is impossible, and an invidious 
exception to the rule could not be permitted. 
Still, some unusual honor was shown to the 
great chief. The High Street of Portsmouth, 
in the military chapel of which he was buried, 
was lined with unarmed soldiers, chiefly 
Highlanders, whose beautiful costume, espe- 
cially their sable and scarlet plumes, gave an 
imposing martial effect to the scene. The 
town corporation formed a procession pre- 
ceding the hearse. The queen sent her yacht’s 
crew. The naval commanders, admirals, and 
captains, also followed him to the grave ; and 
the rifles — unarmed — escorted the mournful 
cortegé. There was much deep and sincere 
regret felt for the departed hero —sad faces 
filled the windows and pavements ; and the 
shops closed their shutters, Standing by the 
side of the street, we watched the solemn 
crowd steal by, and there was a deep sorrow 
in our heart the while. We had known Sir 
Charles in India, just when he had returned 
triumphant from his battles on the banks of 
the Indus, and to know him only slightly was 
to like him in no ordinary measure. 

With the exception of a transient glimpse, 
the last time we saw him was at Dahpoorie 
—the governor’s residence in the Deccan — 
riding at full speed, followed by his aide-de- 
camp, up the mimosa-shaded avenue. It was 
noonday, and the sun was pouring down a 
flood of fiery rays, which most Europeans 
would not have dared encounter, but the 
eagle-like Napier was wont to ride as uncon- 
cernedly and as heedlessly beneath the tropi- 
cal sun as he would have done under the 
cloudy skies of England. The contrast of 
that last time, when he had appeared so full 
of life and vigor,amid blazing sunshine, and 
this present, when his inert and lifeless body 
was borne slowly and silently by, beneath the 
clear cold sky of our Septeuben, was indeed a 

inful one. All that we had known of him 
in those days returned vividly upon our mem- 
ory. 
¥t picture rose before our mind’s eye of the 
last time we saw him review his Eastern 
army. We beheld again the mighty and 
desolate plains of the Deccan with their 
strange, flat-topped mountains in the distance, 
covered in one spot with about 7000 soldiers, 
all of whom had just come out of real warfare, 
and who had in it performed the very same 
evolutions with the same calmness and pre- 
cision they then manifested. We saw again 
the eagle-eyed, animated general ride up, 
when all was over, to the catriage in which 
we had a seat, and converse in his eager man- 
ner with the governor, whilst the mingled sol- 
diers of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
India, defiled before him, and marched off 
playing their national airs, which floated with 


a strange, peculiar sweetness upon the sunset 
air. And now all was silence. 

Sir Charles was married to a lady of strong 
though gentle character, and he delighted 
in relating an adventure which once befell the 

ir, very characteristic of both. He and 

iy Napier were riding one evening, unat- 
tended, on the summit of the Muahableshwur 
Hills. The sun had just set, the pathway 
was narrow, bordered on one side by jungle, 
and on the other by a deep precipice. Turn- 
ing suddenly to his wife, he Saheh her to ride 
on at full speed immediately to the nearest 
village, and send some people back to the 
mop where she left him, and not to ask him 
the reason why he sent her. She obeyed — 
hear it, ye inquisitive and disputatious wives ! 
—in silence. It was no slight trial of her 
courage, as well as of her obedience, for the 
way was lonely, and beset with many possi- 
ble perils, but she rode rapidly and boldly 
forward, and gained a village at some distance 
in — The party whom she then de- 
spatched and accompanied met Sir Charles, 
however, about a mile from the place, fullow- 
ing in his lady’s track ; and he then explained 
the reason of his strange and unquestioned 
command. He had seen, as they slowly 
walked their horses, four savage eyes gleam 
at him from the jungle, and believed that they 
belonged either to tigers or chetahs — the 
hunting-leopard. He was aware that if they 
both rode off, the creatures, following the in- 
stincts of their nature, would be sure to chase 
them. He feared lest, if Lady Napier knew 
the fearful kind of peril they were in, she 
would be startled and unfit to make any 
attempt at escape, or at least that she would 
not consent to his own judicious plan ; so he 
tested her obedience — as we have seen, suc- 
cessfully. He remained himself, confronting, 
and probubly controlling, the wild beasts with 
his eagle eye; for, after a short gaze und a 
muttered growl, they retreated into the jun- 
gle, and he was free to follow his wife. 

Lady Napier herself related to me another 
rather amusing incident in connection with 
animals. As she and Sir Charles were com- 
ing down the Mahableshwur Hills, they chose 
to pitch their tent and remain for the night 
on a spot which was inhabited by a tribe of 
monkeys. ‘These beasts were drawn by their 
intense curiosity close to the travellers, and 
Lady Napier sent for some nuts, put them 
into the pocket of her apron, ond fed one, 
which was bolder and tamer than the rest, 
with them. When they withdrew into the 
tent, the apish guests likewise retreated. 

On pats, rs next morning, Lady Napier 
was startled at finding that her purse, which 
was in the pocket of the apron, had been 
stolen in the night. An inquiry was in 
stantly made, and a close search instituted in 





her room for it, but in vain; and she had 
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come to the conclusion, that some of those 
skilful Indian robbers, who can steal the 
sheets from under one, unfelt and unseen, had 
carried off her property, for the loss was con- 
siderable ; when, walking by chance into the 
back enclosure of the tent, she found her 
friend the monkey seated in grave dignity 
with her apron on, imitating her yester- 
evening’s action, and supplying the want of 
nuts with her gold and silver coins, which he 
scattered liberally around him. He was suf- 
fered to empty the purse, and then they tried 
to catch him, but, so far as we remember, did 
not succeed ; he returned to his woods clad in 
a black satin apron ; and doubtless played for 
the future the part of the monkey who has 
seen the world. 

Both Sir Charles Napier and his wife were 
much beloved by the English residents in 
India. The general was alike feared and 
adored by the natives. He understood their 
character, and they were dazzled by his 
splendid soldierly qualities. We have often 
found, when speaking to them of the hero of 
Scinde, that there was some strange connection 
in their minds between him and the comet or 
nebulous light, which, as they asserted, pre- 
dicted the fall of the Ameers. Nay, I have 
heard it asserted that the Scindians looked on 
our general as a sort of incarnation of Zatanoi, 
and that the fear inspired by his laconic proc- 
lamation — ‘* Belooches! am coming up 
with 10,000 men to drive you all to the 
devil!” — greatly assisted the might of his 
arms. 

We have heard an incident related which 
tends to prove the effect this Spartan-like 
abruptness and known resolution had on the 
Eastern enemy whilst Sir Charles was in 
Scinde. A fort was held by a formidable and 
desperate robber, and the general, who could 
ill spare the time required to reduce it, ordered 
@ young officer of his army to go, totally un- 
armed, into the hold of the chieftain, and 
deliver the following message : — ‘‘ Come out 
to me, or, by , will come and fetch you!" 
The summons was as instantly obeyed as if 
Eblis himself had pronounced it, and the fort 
was surrendered to the English. 

The hero’s death was slow and painful. 
He died in his own house and among his 
own family. The physician on whose skill 
he most relied, and for whom he entertained 
@ personal regard, told us that a few days be- 
fore he expired, he ordered his favorite charger 
to be brought to the window of his sleeping- 
room, which was on the ground-floor. He 
looked earnestly upon his old companion, and 
said with a dash of his former spirit: ‘* Ah, 
you rogue! you tried to kick my brains out 
once, but’? — in a more tender tone — ‘‘ I wish 
I could kiss you !” 

The poor steed thus apostrophized followed 
of course in the funeral procession — the sad- 
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dest object of it all— except perhaps the old 

nerals, ‘‘ the brothers of his combats,’’ who 
ooked as if they, like ourselves, could ex- 
claim with Shakspeare : — 


0! withered is the garland of the war ; 

The soldier’s pole is fallen ; the odds js gone, 
And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. 
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Nor many years ago there were discovered, 
by some laborers who were digging in the 
gravel in front of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
some ‘‘ giant’s bones.’? They were carefully 
placed in a wheel-barrow, and trundled off to 
the Professor of Geology, who had the repu- 
tation in that town of giving the best price 
for old bones. The discoverers presently 
returned to their fellow-workmen, with in- 
formation that the doctor had decided the 
bones to be, not bones of giants, but of ele- 
phants; and that he had given them (al- 
though there was no brag about it in his 
windows) two sovereigns more per pound 
than they could have obtained at any other 
house. 

But how came an elephant to have been 
buried in the middle of the street? The 
oldest inhabitant at once decided, that al- 
though the doctor had as usual his own book- 
learned theory, the elephant was one that 
had died in Mr. Wombwell’s menagerie when 
it was being exhibited in Paradise Square, 
long, long, ago. 

This was an elephant, however, that had 
lived before the days of Wombwell. Long 
before King Alfred had laid the foundation 
stone of University College, or the fellows 
of St. John’s had begun to enclose the night- 
ingale-haunted groves of Bagley Wood, did 
this elephant, in company with others of his 
class, fearing no proctor, roam over the tract 
of land on which the undergraduate now 
lounges, looking about to see how he ma 
all paternal moneys. Timesare changed, 
and we ought to be thankful for it. Great 
would be the annoyance suffered by the white- 
throated M. A., who in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three should suddenly have his ideas dis- 
arranged by the apparition of that great 
leviathan on the top of Heddington Hill. There 
is no danger of that now; it is certain that 
those elephants are dead and gone, but at the 
same time it is not less certain that they died 
and went the way of their flesh in the neigh- 
borhood of Oxford; and not about Oxford 
only, but throughout nearly the whole of Eng- 
land. In the streets of London the teeth and 
bones of elephants are frequently turned 
up by the pick-axes of men digging founda- 
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tions and sewers, Elephants’ teeth have been 
found under twelve feet of gravel in Gray’s 
Inn Lane. ‘They have been found too at a depth 
of thirty feet. In digging the grand sewer 
near Charles Street, on the east of Waterloo 
Place, Kingsland, near Hoxton, in eighteen 
hundred and six, an entire elephant’s skull 
was discovered containing tusks of enormous 
length, as well as the grinding teeth. In the 
Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford, there are 
some vertebrae and a thigh-bone of an enor- 
mous elephant, which must have been at 
least sixteen feet high; these bones are in 
the most delicate state of preservation. They 
were found at Abingdon in Berkshire, about 
six miles from Oxford. 

Near the same place — namely, at Lulham 
— during the digging of a gravel-pit, not very 
long ago, there were found some “ giant’s 
bones,’’ that were indeed human, and must 
have belonged to a man of considerable size. 
This discovery made a sensation at the time ; 
and, to quiet the agitation and the scandal 
raised thereby, a coroner’s inquest was held 
in due furm over the skeleton, ending in a 
verdict, honestly arrived at by twelve true and 
lawful Berkshiremen. Upon subsequent ex- 
amination by competent authorities, the mys- 
terious skeleton was pronounced, most de- 
cidedly, to be that of an old Roman, who had 
been buried with all his arms and military 
accoutrements near the camp to which he had 
probably belonged, and of which the remains 
are still to be seen on the two hills called the 
Dorchester Clumps. Little did his comrades 
think, when covering him up with gravel, 
how their departed friend would be disin- 
terred and ‘* sat upon.” 

With the elephant’s bones found at Abing- 
don were mixed fragments of the horns of 
several kinds of deer, together with the bones 
of the rhinoceros, horse, and ox; showing 
that those creatures coéxisted with the ele- 
phant, and that they formed a happy family. 
There were carnivorous races also then exist- 
ing. We have only to go further down the 
Great Western Railway from Oxford, and, 
getting out at the Weston-super-Mare station, 
ask the way to Banwell Bone Caves. There 
may be found evidence enough of the former 
existence of more savage and rapacious ani- 
mals than elephants or deer. The caves are 
situated at the western extremity of a lofty 
grass-covered range of hills. ‘The hills con- 
tain ochre, calamine (carbonate of zinc), and 
lead. Some years ago, when sinking a shaft 
into them, caves were discovered, and the 
quantity of bones then brought to light ex- 
cited as much surprise among the learned as 
among the unlearned. 

The principal cavern is about thirty feet 
long, and there is a branch leading out of it 
thirty feet further. Of course it is quite dark, 
and visitors must carry candles. ‘Lhe visitor 





must take heed that he keeps his candle 
alight ; no easy matter, for the water comes 
down pretty freely in - ~ heavy drops from 
the stalactites above. By help of the light 
there are to be seen bones, bones; everywhere 
bones. 

They are piled up against the wall ; they 
stick into the floor; they fill up recesses, in 
the most fantastic shapes. Here a candle is 
stuck in the eyeless socket of a skull ; there 
John Smith, London, has inscribed his name 
in letters of hyenas’ teeth. We are invited 
to rest halfway upon a seat composed of 
horns and leg bones. They may be handled 
by the most fastidious ; having lost all traces 
of corruption for some ages past. Yonder 
deer’s bones were picked perhaps by the teeth 
in this huge hyena’s skull; and as for the 
hyena himself he died of a good age — that 
his teeth tell us. His tough body, after death, 
may have been dainty dinner to the bear whose 
monstrous skull is employed as the crown and 
summit of the monument of old bones raised 
in the cave in honor of a learned bishop — 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells. When the 
caves were first discovered, in eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-six, it was he who took 
every means in the most laudable manner to 

reserve them and their contents intact. 
ir. Beard was appointed curator, and he has 
arranged in his own house a fine collection of 
all the best specimens that have been found 
below. 

To Mr. Beard I went, and by him I was 
most hospitably welcomed. His museum dis- 
plays a very fine collection of the remains of 
the ancient British Fauna. The bones of the 
bear claimed first attention, and especially 
one large bone of the fore leg, which meas- 
ured at the joint seven inches round ; being 
larger than the corresponding bone in an 
known species of ox or horse. It is quite evi- 
dent that the inhabitants of the bone-caves 
lived before the times of King Edgar, the wolf- 
destroyer — for the museum contained wolves’ 
bones in abundance. Fine patriarchal old 
wolves they must have been that ran upon 
them. Many a fine old English deer, all of 
the olden time, they must have run down and 
devoured on the Mendip hills, their ery re- 
sounding through the valleys, and over the 
dales where now the screaming whistle and 
the rush of the express train startles timid 
sheep, who live in a land where their great 
enemy exists only as a fossil. 

Then, again, in those old days there were 
foxes living in a country that contained no 
hounds, who ground down their teeth to the 
stumps that are exhibited in Mr. Beard’s pill- 
boxes, and died of sheer senility. Glorious to 
foxes were the old times, and the poor 
little mice that lived then, us we see by the 
contents of other boxes, had their bones 
crunched, 
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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
“ISOLA BELLA.” 
AN ADVENTURE ON SCHROON LAKE. 
BY W. H. BARTLETT. 


Arter spending a few days very pleasantly 
at the hotel on the shores of Lake George, we 
hired a Yankee ‘* wagon,’’ a light open con- 
veyance with seats, drawn by two horses. 
W rapping ourselves well up in buffalo robes — 
for the weather was still chilly in this moun- 
tain region — we took leave of our excellent 
host ofthe ‘* Lake House,’’ and were speedily 
trailing our way through the woods, along the 
plank-road leading to the north. Our plans 
were somewhat undecided. We had left New 
York with the intention of penetrating the 
Adirondack mountains, and ascending the 
summit of Mount Tahawus; but the unusual 
lateness and severity of the season rendered it 
very doubtful whether we should be able to 
do so. We resolved, at all events, to get a 


peep at the outskirts of this region, by pro- 
ceeding to the head of Lake Schrvon, and, if 
unable to advance further, make our way back 
to the city by Ticonderoga, and the scenes of 
Burgoyne’s memorable campaign. 

The tract of country we were anxious to 
visit is at present but rarely explored by any 


but the most adventurous traveller. No part 
of Europe can show anything at all resem- 
bling it. While all the rest of New York state 
has been opened up and rapidly settled, there 
still exists an immense tract, between the 
Mohawk and the St. Lawrence, in all its 
original wildness. Even on the map, it looks 
singularly broken up by lofty mountains and 
romantic lakes ; and those who have ventured 
among them, in search of game, describe the 
scenery as the finest in the northern states. 
The lakes and rivers swarm with trout; the 
furests with bears, moose, and deer; but the 
huntsman must be content to steer by the 
compass, and camp in the woods, and often to 
take the course of a mountain torrent as his 
only practicable road. ‘The mountains rise to 
several thousand feet high, and at this season 
were still partly covered with snow. In the 
depths of this romantic wilderness are the 
suurces of the Hudson, near the Adirondack 
irun-works, the last outpost of civilization, 
beyond which no road is to be found; and it 
is in the recesses of these forests, in the depth 
of winter, that the logs of timber were cut 
which we saw whirling so lately over the 
rapids at Glen Falls. 

All day we were passing through dense 
forests, sometimes unbroken for miles together, 
but by the narrow plank-road. Here and 
there would open a few cleared fields, blackened 
with stumps, and a pretty, cheerful village, 
with its neat frame-houses, n blinds, and 
shady verandas. Occasionally, when buried 
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among the woods, we heard the hollow sound 
of the woodman’s axe, echoed among the gloomy 
pines ; and curling smoke from the log-hut 
of some poor settler — the pioneer of this wild 
region — with a group of ruddy children, would 
— in sight, though almost hidden amid the 
oliage. 

There was one sight that always struck us 
with delight in these pretty forest villages — 
that of the children going to school — which, 
go whenever we would, we were sure to wit- 
ness ; and we could not help contrasting the 
provision made in America for the best in- 
terests of even the most secluded of their 
citizens, with the neglect that unhappily exists 
in our own country, even in the richest and 
most populous districts. 

At length our wagon dashed up to the 
stoup of the little tavern at Schroon. Our 
capital quarters at Caldwell had rendered us 
fastidious, and the interior of the inn, though 
equal to the average accommodation of village 
public-houses, had little to tempt to a protracted 
stay. There was still an hour or two to sun- 
set; and, ordering a fresh wagon to take us 
across to Ticonderoga, we started offon a stroll, 
while it was getting ready. The wagon had 
to be sought in one direction, the horse and 
driver in another, and so the daylight was 
fast wearing away, when we were accosted by 
one of the most respectable inhabitants of the 
village. ‘*Gentlemen,”’ hesaid, *‘ if youare in 
quest of scenery and adventure, as I under- 
stand you to be, you will do wrong to leave 
the shores of our lake after so brief an inspec- 
tion. Just opposite the village is a beautiful 
island, the property of a gentleman of New 
York, who has built on it a tine country-house, 
to which he repairs during the season. He is 
not there at present, but his housekeeper is an 
acquaintance of mine, and, I am sure, will 
give you a cordial reception. There is a splen- 
did view of the Adirondack mountains from 
the island, for a picture of which Mr. Cole, of 
New York, got several hundred dollars. More- 
over, let me assure you, that if you start so 
late for old ‘ ‘ly,’ by a bad cross-road, you 
will certainly get benighted in the forest. 
What say you, gentlemen! I have a boat 
below ready to take you over directly.” As 
the sun was, by this time, rapidly verging to 
the horizon, the truth of his reasoning was 
indisputable ; and, thanking him for his cour- 
teous proposal, we descended with him to the 
brink of the lake, 

On reaching it, however, the affair looked 
to me exceedingly unpromising. A — 
wind had been blowing all the afternoon, an 
the waves midway to the island (which was, 
perhaps, about halfa mile distant) were capped 
with foam. With a good boat this would not 
have signified, but our bark turned out 
to be a wretched little scow, or flat-bottomed 
boat, hardly large enough to hold us three, 
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and, when filled, like a mere log upon the 
water ; and the side, which was full of holes, 
hardly an inch above the surface. I ex- 
vressed sundry misgivings to my companion, 
but being, unlike myself, both a good swim- 
mer, and a good oarsman to boot, he laughed 
at my objections, and we took our seats in the 
crazy old craft, our new acquaintance volun- 
teering to row us over. 

For a short distance he got on tolerably 
well, as the wind was blowing off shore, and 
the water near it partially sheltered. But 
when we got midway to the island, we found 
the wind so strong, and the swell so heavy, 
that, with his utmost efforts, he could not 
make across to a small buat-house, which was 
the only tolerable landing-place upon that side 
of the island. ‘The old tub, having no buoy- 
ancy in her, would not rise upon the sweil, 
the water began to pour into her, and she 
threatened every instant to fill. The breakers 
were dashing angrily against the rocks, and 
the recoil of the waves would inevitably have 
swamped us had we attempted to effect a land- 
ing. L[wasseriously alarmed; mycompanion, 
though more resolute, looked pale. There was 
but one resource — to go before the wind, and 

ull for dear life round the lower point of the 
island, agd so gain the opposite side, which 
was entirely sheltered from the blast, and 
where was also a proper landing-place. But 
to do this was ‘the tussle ; for the nearer we 
got to the point the heavier was the swell, 
and a8 wave after wave washed into the boat, 
our friend’s exertions became desperate, and 
the sweat coursed down his anxious face. At 
length he succeeded in turning the corner, 
and shot out of reach of the angry waves, into 
the calm channel upon the opposite side of 
the island. Wedrewa long breath, and, pull- 
ing easily to the landing-place, made fast the 
boat, and leaped ashore. 

The island appeared to be entirely in a state 
of nature, and covered with a heavy growth 
of venerable pines and maple, which looked 
gloomily down upon the waters. A single 
avenue, roughly-cut through the forest trees, 
indicated the presence of man. At the top of 
this path appeared the house spoken of by 
our friend, As the sun was nearly setting, 
we did not stop to examine it, but followed 
the wild avenue till it brought us to the ex- 
treme point of the island, round which we had 
with so much difficulty worked our way. 

Our guide had not deceived us; for we en- 
joyed from this spot a noble view of the 
Adirondack range, which was entirely con- 
cealed from the shore, owing to intervening 
mountains. Westood upon an enormous mass 
of rock, covered thick and soft as the heaviest 
pile carpet with the gray moss and lichen of 
ages ; huge pines lifted their sombre heads 
above, some having, with increasing weight 
and age, loosened from their hold among the 
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crags, and fallen in wild heaps around. In 
the distance, the ridges and peaks of the 
Adirondack, purple by sunset, towered up — 
wild, intricate, and romantic — above a region 
of hills and valleys buried in forests which came 
down to the borders of the lake, and overhung 
its waters. All was primeval silence and solt- 
tude, except where the little white church and 
cottages of Schroon, with the smoke of one or 
two distant clearings, told that civilization and 
Christianity had advanced to the borders of 
this wild region. What a beautiful charm 
hangs over one of these rural temples in the 
forest! What music so solemn, and yet so 
cheering, as the ‘‘ sound of the church-goin 
bell,’’ in the midst of a profound wilderness! 

We had expected that at sunset the wind 
would have lulled, and that we should have 
been able to return without difficulty ; but the 
luminary went down with red and angry face, 
amidst a mass of lurid clouds betokening a 
stormy night, Instead of falling, the wind 
increased to a perfect hurricane — the lake 
became a sheet of foam—the roar of the 
waves mingled with the groaning of tho old 
pines which swayed and rocked tumultuous! 
over our head, formed a sublime concerto. All 
this, no doubt, was very fine and poetical ; but 
what were we to do, and how were we to spend 
the night? If coming across with the wind 
had proved so perilous by daylight, going back 
in the teeth of the gale, by dark, was totally out 
of the question. I shuddered at the idea of 
the old scow, but our friend said there was a 
good boat kept in the boat-house, in which 
we might venture over; on going in quest of 
it, however, he found it missing, and with it, 
moreover, the worthy housekeeper, upon whose 
hospitality he had so confidently reckoned. 

There was nothing for it, therefore, but to 
break in and take pussession, or sleep as we 
might amidst the moss and logs of the forest 
isle. Even had we been willing to do this, 
there was a hungry devil within us which 
would have made us sacrifice our scruples about 
forcibly entering another man’s house. And, 
besides, as our friend assured us that the owner 
was a most hospitable person, and would 
not fail to have insisted on entertaining us, 
we thought we should only be carrying out 
his benevolent purposes by helping ourselves 
without ceremony, and that we should 
actually be flying in his face, and that of Prov- 
idence, were we to refuse to do so. But, 
could we contrive to get in, and was there 
anything to eat if we did? This doubt, I must 
confess, touched us a little more nearly at the 
time, but as actual experiment could alone 
resolve it, we immediately resolved to set to 
work and try. 

The dwelling, almost hemmed in with lofty 
trees, was a large frame house, with stoup or 
portico. Some rude attempts had been made 





at a garden, but the forest had resumed its 
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sway since the last autumn, and almost oblit- 
erated it. Adjoining the house was a kitchen, 
with an enclosure containing a wvod-pile, a 
couple of deer, and withal two hounds, who 
kept up a fearful baying while we were 
engaged in making an entry. We tried all 
the doors, and even windows, in vain; for- 
tunately the kitchen door had been left un- 
locked, and with joyful shouts we entered 
and took possession. A light was soon struck, 
and we walked round the rooms, which were 
well furnished with books and prints, show- 
ing the owner to be a person of education 
and refinement. But the necessaries and not 
the elegancies of life were our present business, 
and all our souls and stomachs centred in the 
kitchen. For some time it appeared doubtful 
whether we should not have to go to bed supper- 
less, so carefully had the housekeeper stowed 
away her provisions. Pots, pans, andcrockery 
were ruthlessly rummaged through, and sad 
disorder committed ; till at length, with a joyful 
shout, was dragged to light a large piece of 
bread carefully wrapped up in a napkin. This 
fortunate discovery inspired us with fresh 
activity, nor was it long before a basket of 
eggs, with alarge piece of ham, and a pat of 
butter, were successively unearthed from their 
hiding-places, amidst roars of laughter; but 
the crowning discovery — that of the old lady’s 
tea and sugar — was reserved for myself, and 
was welcomed with general acclamation. The 


materials of a good supper being now accumu- 
lated, our next business was to set to work and 


cook it. And here, I must confess, was a 
notable example of the reckless extravagance 
of those who come by their good things in 
other than a lawful way. Two stoves were 
immediately stocked with wood and set going 
80 fiercely that the pipes became red-hot, an 
we had for some time reason to fear that our 
doings would be crowned with a general con- 
flagration. One of us undertook to make the 
tea, another laid the cloth, but the prime oper- 
ation, that of cooking the eggs and bacon, was 
committed to J——s, and, to do him justice, he 
succeeded in it to admiration. We sat down 
to our — supper with something of 
‘the same “* fearful joy’? which a gang of jolly 
burglars snatch, during their carouse in a 
ntleman’s kitchen, after successfully bagging 
isplate. We had enjoyed, in fact, something 
like the pleasures of burglary without incur- 
ring its guilt. 

After supper, we went down to the boat- 
house to look at the weather, but the waves 
were dashing too wildly over the beach to 
allow us to think of returning. The lights 

, in the village of Schroon were reflected in 
the agitated waters. Our friend hung out a 
lantern on the boat-house, asa signal to the 
opposite shore that all was well, as his family 

* would otherwise have been alarmed at his 
absence. We then returned to the house to 
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take up our quarters for the night. On 
walking up stairs we found a whole suit of bed- 
rooms, most comfortably furnished, as if on 
purpose for our reception. Groups of oriental 
weapons, besides others, were suspended ; por- 
traits of the imperial family of Russia adorned 
the walls, indicating some link of connection 
between the proprietor and that country, and 
proving that he was a travelleras well as 
ourselves. We selected each a chamber and 
retired to rest, and I observed that every one 
carefully locked and bolted his door, as if, in- 
stead of being ourselves the ral intruders, we 
had feared the visit of other depredators. And, 
indeed, the wildness of the place, the wailing 
of the wind and rattling of the casements, the 
deep baying of the dogs from time to time, 
the strangeness of our position, filled us with 
‘*thick-coming fancies.’’ What if, having 
ascertained that the housekeeper was absent, 
some robbers were to attack the house? What 
if the proprietor himself should suddenly take 
it into his head to pay us a visit, and find us 
ensconced in his softest beds? For a lon 
while every sound startled us, but at lengt 
we sunk into a profound sleep, from which we 
did not awake until aroused by the red beams 
of morning striking through the tops of the 
forest trees into our chambers. 

Having restored the housekeeper’s things to 
some distant approximation to order, and left 
for her, in the hands of our worthy friend, 
& sum amply sufficient to atone for our bold 
inroad upon her provisions, we returned to 
the old scow, and paddled over to Schroon 
village. The lake was nearly calm, and its 
girdle of woody mountains, its distant bays 
running into the solitude, and the peaks of 
the Adirondack bathed in the morning light, 
presented a delicious picture, strongly con- 
trasting with that of the previous evening. 
Few spots, indeed, are more romantically situ- 
ated than this island, with its lonesome forest 
lodge, to which we understood the proprietor 
had given the appropriate name of * Isola 
Bella,’’ or the ‘‘ Beautiful island.’’ 





Reverse or Fortune. —A lady, well known 
and long respected as an eminent teacher in this 
city, died at the advanced age of 80, a few a 
since, in the City Alms House. I knew this lady 
as the directress of a fashionable boarding school 
in this city. For 25 years she was very suc- 
cessful and had accumulated 50,000 dollars, 
which she invested in Fire Insurance Stock, in 
1885, Her losses by the great fire ruined her 
fortune and prospects, and, too proud to apply to 
friends, she went to the City Alms House, where 
she has lived some years, and died as stated. 
This lady was highly educated, possessed polished 
manners, led an exemplary life, was a most use- 
ful member of society, had educated hundreds of 
young ladies, and yet doomed to die in an Alms 
House. Alas! we know not what we may come 
to in this changeful world. —.V. Y. Mirror. 
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From the Examiner, 24th Sept. 
BANKRUPTCIES ‘OF AUSTRIA. 


As the period is rapidly ~ ary when 
the government of Austria will find itself com- 

lled to seek assistance from foreign capital- 
ists, it will perhaps be advantageous to those 
who may feel tempted by the high rate of 
interest which is likely to be offered, that we 
should give a short history of the finances of 
Austria during the present century. 

At the conclusion of a twenty years’ war 
with France, in which England bore the ex- 
penses not merely of her own armaments, but 
a principal share in those incurred by all the 
other great European powers, the National 
Bank in this country resumed cash payments ; 
and the liabilities which had been incurred 
whilst the state was engaged in one of the 
most severe and protracted struggles recorded 
in history, were honorably discharged. 

The government of Austria, on the other 
hand, so early as the year 1807, considered 
itself justified in —— a very different 
course. The precious metals had then disa 
peared from the country,and the whole cir- 
culation consisted of notes issued, not by a 
banking company, but by the state itself. 
Instead of attempting honestly to perform the 
contract entered into by the issue of these 
promissory notes (an operation which would 


no doubt have rendered an unpleasant degree 


of economy necessary on the part of the govern- 
ment) the Emperor of Austria found it more 
convenient to publish a decree by which it 
was ordained that the holder of a note by 
which the state had promised to pay ten florins 
in silver should receive only two florins in silver. 
This was bankruptcy the first ; the state thus 
declaring its inability or unwillingness to pay 
more than four shillings in the pound, 

It is not, however, to be for a moment sup- 
posed that the state actually did pay four 
shillings in the pound. Affairs are not man- 
aged so simply as this in Austria, nor are her 
creditors permitted to — on such very 
favorable terms. For the holder of the govern- 
ment notes was presented with other notes 
(einlésungs-scheine they were called) in ex- 
change for their original securities. So that 
the holder of a hundred florin note now got an 
einlésung-scheine note for twenty florins, 


instead of the hundred florins in silver which | 


the state was under contract to pay him. 
But he was by no means at the end of his 
troubles, fur in 1811 the Gazette published a 
new ordinance, by which it was declared that 
the holder of an einlosung-scheine or redem 

tion note should receive only two-fifths of its 
nominal value in silver. By this means the 
Austrian government ultimately paid the 
holder of a hundred florin note eight florins in 
silver instead of the hundred. In other words, 
the Austrian government paid in 1811 a 
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dividend of one and sevenpence farthing in the 
pound, 

It is impossible to consider the history of 
this transaction without feeling admiration for 
the immense superiority displayed by a despotic 
over aconstitutional government, in being able 
to carry into effect with facility so bold and 
original a scheme of finance. A chief griev- 
ance laid to the charge of the Hungarian diets 
by the advocates of Austria in this country, is 
that the Hungarians were unwilling to bear 
their just gute of the national debt of 
Austria. his charge is not unfounded ; but 
the fact that the Hungarians from the com- 
mencement protested against the financial 
measures of the Vienna cabinet, and that the 
diet refused to give its guarantee to loans 
negotiated by the Austrian government, and 
to the reckless issue of paper money which 
terminated in the successive national bank- 
ruptcies of Austria in 1807 and 1811, should 
not be suppressed. 

With respect to the present financial state 
of Austria, it appears that by the greatly- 
increased pressure of taxation exerted on 
Lombardy, and especially on Hungary since 
the destruction of the constitution, the revenue 
has been screwed up from 12,000,000/. to 
18,000,0007. sterling per annum. But, not- 
withstanding this vigorous but rather danger- 
ous measure, the deficit in the revenue 
amounted, in 1852, according to the accounts 
published by the Austrian government itself, 
to no less than 5,000,000/. sterling per 
annum; an amount which even in England, 
@ country possessing financial resources at 
least ten-fold greater than those of Austria, 
would shake the nerves of the stoutest-hearted 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Since 1846, 
when the Austrian cabinet released France 
from the fetters of the treaty of Vienna by the 
annexation of Cracow, an act which appears 
to have been committed under a visitation of 
judicial blindness, about fifty millions sterling 
have been added to the national debt of the 
Austrian empire. 

To entertain the opinion that Austria, 
with an average annual deficit exceeding ONE 
rourTH of her whole revenue, and with the 
majority of her population incensed by the 
recollection of recent wrongs and by the 
imposition of new fiscal burdens, was in a 

ition to remonstrate effectively with the 

ussian autocrat, could only be taken as 
evidence of anile imbecility. Over and over 
again we have exposed that enormous fully, 
which now has had the issue we predicted fur 
it. But there is room for speculation in the 
question — how it is that Austrian securities 
are still quoted at values which, however 
depressed, are yet far from being entirely 
evanescent! The answer will probably be 
found in the fact that the house of Israel have 
still a deep interest in maintaining the credit 
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of the Austrian empire. They have negotiated 
her loans, and her securities still lie in their 
strong boxes at Amsterdam and Augsburg, at 
Basle, at Berne, and in Frankfort; for the 
English public have hitherto been too wary to 
take these suspicious documents offthe hands 
of the original holders. Therefore one more 
grand effurt will probably be made to bolster up 
for a time, an empire which is generally 
believed by those who have the best means of 
information to be rapidly hastening to its fall, 
in order that the ruin may descend principally 
at leaston the Philistines. But should the 
Austrian consul-in London, Baron Rothschild, 
withdraw for a moment his support from the 
house of Hapsburg, the inevitable result 
would be a third national bankruptey, which 
would probably be the Last in the annals of 
Austria. 





From Punch. 
EL VERDADERO DESCUBRIMIENTO D’IxI- 
MAYA. 


POR DON VELASQUEZ CROCKER, UN INGENIO DE 
ESTA CORTE, 


Tae manuscript of the following ‘‘ True Dis- 
eovery of Iximaya,”’ by a ‘‘ wit of this court”’ 
(as the old Spanish dramatists would have 


said), was brought to Mr. Punch’s office, | 


together with three pounds of chocolate and a 
box of cigars, by an unknown hand. Mr. 
Punch forgives the mixed jargon of the verses, 
being moved thereto by the integrity of the 
chocolate and cigars, which were entirely 
= pe but, as his readers have not tasted 
of the one, or inhaled the fumes of the other, 
he has employed three of the best Spanish 
scholars in the Foreign Office (placed at his 
disposal by Lord Clarendon) to prepare the 
annexed translations of his correspondent’s 
most recondite phrases. : 
Senor Punch, amigo mio ; cuyo sobremucho brio 
Todo triste enfado rio drives from out the heart 
of man ! 

Judith, cuyo cor airoso ofiende su esposo ! 

Y Tobias, tan jocoso, de los canes Grande Can ! 
Hear a singular narration of a long-lost Aztec 

nation 
In a lonely situation dwelling on its ancient 


plan ; 
T alone — entered into its forbidden lands by 
int 0’ 

All the wit of Mendez Pinto, and the brass of 
Jonathan. 

In the town of Guatamala, sitting in the antesala 

(That you know’s the tap-room parlor) of 
queer old — inn, 

While the portly Mesofiero — platicante el dinero 

De tan rico forastero through his appetite to 
win — 

' Brofight from out the meagre larder of his prec- 

ious poor posada 
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A sabrosa sazonada, mess of beans, in dripping 
fried ; 

I was mindful of a greasy padre, very fat and 
wheezy, 

Who, with action free and easy, came and sat 
him by my side ; 

Saying, ‘‘ Sefior por mi vida, ifI share your slight 
comida, 

It is not because I need a meal, but that I wish 
to show 

Mi poquito de respeto por tan age sujeto.”’ 

‘* Tan afable y discreto padre lam glad to know 

You are welcome, father,’ said I; ‘* my repast, 
you see, is ready, 

So, if you will bless the bread, I gladly will the 
half resign.”’ 

Thus we sat, some white wine sipping, and the 
pan bendito dipping 

In the unctuous beans and dripping, till I said, 
**O! padre mine, 

Prithee tell me sin engafios why your old ciuda- 


ANOS 

Twixt two large and fierce volcanoes chose to build 
this lordly town? * 

Uno d’agua rebienta ; un con llamas atormenta 

El Pueblo ; both have sent a raging torrent roll 
ing down.”’ 

**Ah! amigo muy amado!’’ said the padre 
** Alvarado 

Este lugar mas dichado chose betwixt each fatal 


spout, 

Thinking that whene’er they brought or floods of 
fire or streams of water 

On the town from either quarter, one would put 
the other out.’’ 

Then I said, “I’ve heard men say a town en- 
titled Iximaya, 

Never seen by white man, lay a few leagues off 
behind the hills, 

Is it true, sir?’’ Said the padre, * Por los ojos 
de mi madre, 

Vino con los contos cuadre ! Talking, dry-lipped, 
nothing skills. 

Bring us, quick, some Ratafia and cigars, Dolores 


mia 
Manana sera otro dia 3 all to-night well merry 
be 


Yo estaba un chiquito (here he took a cigarrito) 
Algo de lo pastorcito, when its walls I chanced 


to see ; 

*T was from yonder high Sierra’s cloud-encircled 
summit ; where a 

Vagabunda negra perra, which I loved, had gone 
astray, 

Sus esplandientes tejas, blancas como mis ovejas, 

I oll see and count the rejas, though ’t was 
twenty leagues away.”’ 


Struck by what the priest related, for a while 
I meditated 
How to find if what he stated were the very truth, 


or no. 
Then I said, ‘* You live so near it, that methinks 
*t is somewhat queer it 
Is not better known down here.’’ ‘It, sefior,’’ 
said he, ‘* is not so ! 
* The town stands between two volcanoes ; one 
of fire, the other of water. 
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Por, sus gallos y gallinas, envueltos en basqui- 
nas 


Viven en profundas minas, lest they should be 
heagd to crow.’” 

Slyly to Dolores winking, straight I left the padre 
drinkin 

And departed quickly, thinking, ‘‘ I will make a 
journey there.’’ 

Soon I _—- the Mesofiero ; sought me out an 


Asked the: men | and hired a pair o’ steady mules 
and paid the fare. 

Dificil y peregrino se mostraba el canimo ; 

Nunca Mulatéro vino on that lonely road before ; 

Por las selvas mas obscuras, y profundas espe- 
suras, 

Where the jaguar would be sure, as we appeared, 
to give a roar, 

Por los montes y fuentes, y arroyas sin puentes, 

Where nae alligator spent his leisure hours, on 


e bore 

Till the ‘Mulatéro dying, I was forced to leavé 
him lying 

On the mountain after trying circulation to re- 
store. 

Then for want of preparation for my novel situ- 
ation 

I was threatened with starvation ; ate the very 
clothes I wore ; 

Comi yo de las albardas por el tanto Sol asa- 


as ; 
Cené de las almohadas sodden in the streams I 


past ; 

Till one day, desalifiado, flaco, manco, fatigado, 

I attained (A! desdichado!) Iximaya’s walls at 
last. 

Ricos hombres, bellas damas, que con frescas 
verdes ramas 

Gobernaron blancas llamas, came to meet me at 


the gate, ; 

En su lengua me hablaron, y mi garbo alabaron, 

(Though I must have looked a rare one) led me 
in, in wondrous state ; 

Took me to the Casa Real, where the king and 
queen at tea, all 

Joyful any white to see, allowed me there to stop 
and sup. 

Quando dormir partiamos, El Rey dijo, ‘*Te 
amamos 

Antesque al lecho vamos, let us take a parting 
cup !”’ 

Early the ensuing morning, I my person was 
adorning, 

When, without the slightest warning, some one 
came into my room. 

Sa semblante presumido, y su limpio vestido 

Con toallas guarnecido, made me for a while pre- 
sume 

*T was the barber come to shave me, curl, sham- 
poo, Perfume, and lave me ; 

But an awful turn it gave me, when I saw he 
had a knife. 

Thought I, ‘‘ If it’s not the barber, peor esta que 
estaba, 


Some designs they sure must harbor ’gainst my} fre. 


sad, unhappy life.’’ 
Hombres de colossal talle metiéron me en calle, 
Saying to each other, ‘‘ Shall he cheat the sun 
and stars and moon? 
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No! bet the rich and costly shrine of Huet- 
zilopoztli 

(That ’s the god they worship mostly) he shall 
be a victim soon.’ 

Y Ilevaron me entonces to the temple, for the 


unces 

Did n’t know that more than once his life the 
stranger tried to beg. 

But a — o’er me fying, just as I was sadly 
ying 

On the sacrificial stone and crying, let me catch 
him by the leg. 

One priest held me by the paletét, but the con- 
dor soared in alto 

Aire _—" till, por falto de fuerzas, down he 
le 

AndI woke in the posada, where my reverend 


marada 
At the seltsame almohada I was holding tugged 


well. 
So if os ro hear one day a little more of 
Iximaya, 
In the speaker’s ear just say a single verse of 
Calderon, 
**In this world, so full of seeming, all the sons 
of men live dreaming ; 
That their dreams are: true still deeming. 
sueiios sueitos son.’ ”” 


‘Y 


“ Senor Punch, &c.” My good friend Punch, whose su- 
perabundant pluck expels every sad annoyance, &c., &e. 
Judy, whose valorous heart disturbs her spouse, and thou, 

, jocose Toby ! of all other dogs, the grand dog (for the 
so-called Italian prince was but a type of thee). 

“ Mesonero, &c.” The oe considering how to win 
the Guede of so rieh a stranger 

“ Posada.” An inn “as you should, but cannot, repose. 
Lucus 4 non lucendo. 

“Comida.” Dinner, otherwise a periphrasis for beans 
and dripping. 

“ Mi poquito, &c.” My little modicum of respect for so 

ncipal a person. 
Pr Une d@agua, &c.” One ante with water, the other 
torments the town with flames. 


“© wondrous policy! From North to South, 
Austria and France shoot in each other’s mouth.” 


“ Este lugar.” This delightful residence. 

“ Por los ojos, &c.” By the eyes of my mother wine and 
talking go together. 

“ Manana.” ‘To-morrow will be another sort of day. 

“ Yo estaba, &c.” Iwasa younker doing a little bit of 
the shepherd. 

“ Vagabunda, &c.” A vagabond black female dog. “Sus, 
&c.” Its shining roofs, white as my sheep. “ Rejas.” 
Windows. 

* Por los gallos, &c.” For the cocks and hens, with their 
heads wrapped in cloaks, live in cellars. 

* Dificil, &e.” The road proved strange and difficult. 
No muleteer had travelled it before. 

“ Arroyas sin puentes, &c.” Rivers without bridges. 

“Comi, &c.” I dined on the saddles cooked by the heat 
of the sun. I supped upon their cushions sodden, &c. 

“ Ricos hombres, &c.”? Noblemen and beautiful ladies, 
who guided milk-white lamas with fresh green boughs. 

“ Quando, &c.” When we were going to bed the king 
said, “ We love thee,” and then followed in the language of 
the nursery rhyme, © Let ‘s take a cup,” said Greedy. 
“ We'll sup before we go.” 

“Su semblante, &c.” His conceited look and white dress 
garnished with towels. 

“ Peor esta, &c.” I am out of the frying-pan into the 


“ Hombres, &c.” Men of colossal figure put me into the 
“Y levaron, &c.” And carried me off at once. 


“ Por falto, &c.” For want of strength. 
“Y suenos, &c.” Dreams are only dreams. 





